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has the swan sing just prior to its demise. Well, this li written as I depart as 
book reviavv editor of EKceptional Childrto and those who^ve heard me taiow that I can't 
sing very well (but I hum beautlftilly). So here it is* a'lasthum! \ 

- ■ , • ^ .' • •/■■ 

I reread my foreword to the 1973 volume of Selected Media Reviews ^ and must confess 
that tlje stuff sounds very weighty indeed, Howeverj although we tried hard to be seriouSj 
fair, and---^above all^ — honest, much of this work for me (and I suspect for most of our 
contributors) was sheer pleasure, Reading boolcs, talking about them, and writing on 

them are lovely ways to ehgage one's time. Furthers being responsible for putting reviews 

• j- _ • 

together is fun and satisfaction, and can give one the sense of mild creation. 

But reviewing books has a completely sober and socially significant aspect. If "the 
medium Is the message" was a popular slogan of tfia 1960 'b, it is no less relevant to ' 
say that the medium Is the mass age of the 1970 ^s, Kiowledge is said to double in many 
atfeas every few years, and one tends to think that books on such knowledge far exceed 
the first geometric increase. ^ 

Special education is no exception. It is with the intention of helping people w1^o work 
with fhe handicapped and gifted to cope wfth such an array of published works, that we have 
compiled these reviews. 

Written by professionals in their respective areas, the reviews range in content from 
^artiaulatlon theory to sexual- identity crises, from token economy to Rorschach responses. 
Although the true writer doesn't need critics or others to judge him and his works^-he 
does it himself--the forthrightness of the reviewers comments together with thoughtful 



summary ca^ot help but"atimulate the feader's thoughts on the subject. An d' thinking-- 

as well as helping— is what we really are about as educators, " , * ' 

Finally*, to all of you whd worked with me and contributed to these Media Reviews , to; 
ft • • \ " " 

" / ' ■ * . ■ . - ^ ^ 

all who wrote the books for us to review^ and to all who read the reviews— and -the books- 



thank you veiy sincerely. 



Burton Blatt, Centennial Professor 
and ttrectors Division of Special 
Education and RehablHration, 
%^racuse UnivOTsity, 
Syracuse, New York ' 
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The ABC of the Open Classroom, * , / 

Lesley P. GingelL Homewood, Ullnelsi ETC Publications, 1973. 276 pp. $8^75 

Hardcover^ ^ . - 

According to the author, the purpoee of this book Is to attempt to ^'ald. those ^ 
fellow teachers who , ~ * wish to open up their classrooms a bit' flapre , or even 
a whole lot" (p,_ 12); Toward that end, Gingell (a-^teacher herself)^ has glyen us a very 



personal account of her considerably eKperifenee'in the British pHmary schools. 



I- 



^ The book is divided Into 15 chapters many of which focus on a single currlcklum 
ared such as languagej envlronmLental etudies, discovery (sclenee)^ math, art arid 
crafts, music, ^d nlovement. Each subject Is dif cussed in terms of pu^ose, methods, 
desorlptiOM of specific projects, and the author's personal experience; M^y of the , 
chaptera contain extensive examples of children's work^ copies of teacher prepared 
materials, and photographs of groups of children engrossed in projects at school, ' 
performing in plays, or e^^lorlng community settings. 

Immediately preceding the curriculum chapters are soctlons titled "The Child" 
(the author's view on children's needs and teachers* reiponslbllltles to chlldreri), 
"The Teacher" (a discussiM of teacher training In Englmid), 'The *Place of the Didlvid- 
ual in the Classroom and tM School" and 'Methods of Teaching Children In a Classroom 
Situation, " This last chapter Is really a general Introduction to the content areas to 
come while the "Place of the ^dividual • . , " is a rather awkward combination of 
the uitrlcacleB, details, policies, guldellnee, awg^rds and honors, and the like, that 
constitute the English primary school system. 

The real strength of this book la Its person^ quality. The author states her 
position in the introduction: "One thing of which I am quite sure la that there Is no 
one way of teaching or learning" (p. Ix), She confirms that position throughout the 



book by describing for her readers a variety of eKperlences that represent innumer- 
able ways. of teaching and learning effeotlvely and pleasantly. For examplir, Gmgsll 
sees, the-open classroom m a series of human relationihips, not a particular structur- 
al configuration; such concert for human growth and development permeates her book* 
f: , The we^messes of this book may be found In what the author has not Inoluded. 
to comparison to the number of examples and amount of desoriptlbnj the brief focus 
on IsBues in open education seems almost noneKlsterit, For example, the only mention 
of problems in this book occurs in a one page discussion of discipline that makes 
elasBroom orgMtzation and cooperation seem much easier than it really Is. The last 
chapter^ *^Some Final ReflectipnSj^" is not quite Jwo pages and left me^ wishing it were 
m^bh longer and more complete. Even the first chapter, a fascinating description of 
the author's e^^erience In an America school^ eeems much too brief and not nearly 
as comprehensive as it might have been, 

Ai it stands, however, The ABC's of the Open Classroom is a useful andperBonal 
description of one teacher -s efforts toward open education; it ought to be helpful to 
other teachers with Similar interests. 

Reviewed by: Steven J. Apter, Division of fecial Educatlonj Syracuse University , ' 
Syracuse, New York. 
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Abnormai Children Youthi Therapy^ and Researoh , / ^ 

^hony Davids. New York: Jotel'^ley & Sons, 1972. 211 pp, $11. 95 Hardeover; , 

Although the. attempt to unite educators anti psychologlsls in the common cause of 
eKceptional children has been made repeatedly, the fruit of these efforts has-^been * 
elusive. Teachers suspect the visiting clinici^, while cltnlcimSj in haste or in lack 
.\of appreolation of the schjol environment, frequently fall to communicate theic findings 
effectively. Thus, an endeavor to bridge the gap between ^he two is welcome, partic- 
ularly In a time of renewed efforts to ^tegrate eKceptlonal children into regular 

* ' - *? 

' ■ . ' ■ ■ ^ \ - -. 

claBSjps. f; ^ 

This volume offers educators an understandlftg of the process of psychopatholog- 
leal development j from both a preventive and a developmental point of view* By 
acquainting teachers with the role of ego functions In the learning of intellectu^ mater- 
ia, the author seeks to open the desi^ of curricula md methods of teaching emotionally 
disturbed children to the contributions of the psychologist. 

The pBychologist author employs studies of children 1^ a psychiatric hospital^ a 
halfway houses and a summer remediri program for underachievers undertaken at 
Brown University. Various forms of treatment are used, ranging from intensive long 
term therapy to behavior modlficatloii programs. Bi each case, considerable dlsdussion 
is devoted to the link^e of treatment and ^esearchp a component frequently mlsalng 
from entries in research Journ^s. The author articulates this relationship in two 
ways: he describes the progression from the statement of the question, through plan- 
ning and implementation, to follow up; he also evaluates crlttcaUy the effectiveness 
the research efforts in determining the success of intervention strategy. 

In recording ae evolution of five projects of child assistance, Davids concerns 

11 



himself with th© working relationship between therapeutic *or . educational practlcG 
research considerations. Each Investigation Is Introduced with a oomprehenslve 
review of relevant literature in the field of emotional disturbance and ego devolopmont* 
The use of individual case studies serves to illustrate subtleties which underlie, the 
more formal group studies, ^d the reader' thus acquires a dynamic view of factors 
which might otherwise be seen as one dimensional. 

Although the strengths of thl§ volume are more salient than Its failings, the 
latter tend to impede the author -s objective of informing educators about psycHQloglcal 
factors which impinge upon the learning proceBs, It is not that the author does not _ 
relate his clinical findings to the broader Isauea of educations rather, it is that hfs 

J . 

assumptions and the langu^e he speaks as a psychologist prevent tlic educator 
from entering into the thought proeesiee he employs to arrive at his conclusions. 

To work closely with one another^ as Davids invites educators and psychologists 

f . ■ % ■ 

to do, one needs to know both what the other selects as significant Information and how 

he or.ishe prooesses it in order to draw conclusions* Collaboration with a member of 

miother profession which does not include this data is destined to some degree of 

failure. The mystery and threat ojHhe other person remains; the Indivlducd can never 

'be sure whether the other's decision making process Is due to his style as a person or 

his profesBlonal right jto a storehouse of technical and privileged information, 

^^That this book is not entirely successful In isauing an invitation to educator^ to 

collaborate with psychologists ife to be expected. Traditions built by twtf^rofessions 

working separately innvhat is ^ssenti^ly a common cause will die sLdwly. If members 

of each profession*heed this liivitationj however, the basis will be laid for new and 

possibly more productive forms of collaboration, 

6 • * • . 
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Adolescetxt pBVchiatry . VoL 11, Developmental and Clinical Studteg , 

Sherman C. Femstein, Peter Giovacchinl (Eds. ). New York; Basic Books, 1973, 

461pp. $15,00 Hardcover. 

s 

Fifteen yeai's agu the Americaii Handbook of Psychiatry devoted 22 pages to the 



iL^ii cldi-^ lliitsiii U. wA l^Uii^ i^.^l Ui^ ai I'B^^ 



viewpoint is primarily clinical, and whatever we learn fruni areas that go beyond the 
clinical has to be assessed in tcrmN of hem' it helps us deal vvith pRtlents" (p. XTn), 

Forty-one writers contribute to 27 chapters arranged under the folluwing titles: 

'X'}eneral t^)nsiderations, " '^Sexuality in Adolescence, " "Psychopathologic^il Aspects 

/ 

. , t , . , » t . k , i 1 1 > J Ul i I 4 I i i . ^ t . . - . i , 1 ' \ \ 



chats, and the last chapter, ''Adolescenca in Israel" often reads IVke a release from 

I 

a Lravel agency, ' \^ 

The reader should not anticipate that the present volume ^ a con^rehenalve 
textbook of adolescent psychiatry. Almost without exception the contributors, moit 

til .sliwiu tilt. |, i iii. i i . 'si^. t ^ 4>iitl i el . li - i u^i^ uh i'l lliL: psy ti I tit i 1 pi ^ililc-- lit £3 <il a^^i^jl^aC t^iiCts 
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chapters of Adol escent Psychiatry: VoL n which will be of interest to any professional 
who wishoR to uncierstancl mc^ro about ruif^losoents ?ui<i their renmrkable diff icultiel; In 
the riiodern era. I'hifc^ but)k, vvhiuti lies Lheurieti Lu caae studied, al^u reveals a guud 
deal about thu ideaB and prat- 1 ices uf the psychiatrists and psychoanalysts who endeavor 

i .... 1 1 . . . i . lilt 4 ' J 1 -- ^ > . . ! i 1 ! I ci I 1 ti . J , . U i , 1 I a U i 1 i , K I . ( 1. 1 ^ , I I ^ I s t »wi t 4 



The Annual of PsychQanalysis, Volume I, ^ 

Editorial Committee, Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis {Eds. ). New York: 
Quadranglf^ Books, lUlW, pp. $15.00 Hardcover = 



,L.s iU/i/ Lii the pi .u . . ./i'l.t nioiTif)or conujiiitee of the Chicago 
, 4/,. .1 ... Ji..^,i,4j ,4 I I. .. .a t.., ..ii.i ,y ipiioii ^giniilui u- A iiiii^-4l 

, , 1 . . » , * . . » I . . , . k I J . A ft . « , > l.l^ 1 , Li. 
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Illogical and the nature of the emotional ties of these patients to their therapiats (the 
analysis of transference). The relationship of such studies to the teaching- and child 
therapy situation is^ uf course, theoretical or derivative. 

However, several of the 23 authors have written on topics of interest to educators 

U.». . . . ^ ^1, 1^ li.^ 1-1 . J U.^ .ii,i.Uil ei|.j,^4i i^U*^ lit .it-^liii^ .V ith aigiia ayuibi^ls aXld 

(I i i , 1,1,., IL . I . . 1 i. ... i 1. i' £3 y k.li ■ .tin I ^ i i \ 

1 1 . . A . I , . . L I 1 1 .i, . 1 . , 1 4.^, I . K . i il Liie ell.i i I J / LLe la.t€ pe? y «.;Uwi ^ » a. i 



administration, and prescriptions of treatment. In Its coixsistently serious effort to 

\ 

balance classical psychoanalytic viewpoints with moderB approaches, -it epitomizes 

' c 

tha struggleB within psychoanalysis itself. The indexing is adequate, and it would be 
useful cia a reHOurce vulunie in the library of a training center, Note: although it is 

Liii uiiiiiiai lilt-- pitj^ci ft dale LitiuK lu <,ti' l5 v*^ ^^i^ 
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Articulation Therapy ThroCgh Pla y : A Multisensory Approach-. 

Formaad, Glen Ridge/ N. J . : FxceptioTial Pr^RS, 1974. 128 pp $5.95 
Paperback . 



Ill thia buuk^ thu ciuthui pi ctiviUd a iuuLhud tur usiag 'plmiiied play activiLiuB for 

..i I iiulatliiii .jI it»,»il ..i 1. .»i .11^ . > 1 . . . ill 1 . aii.l i ...ill W iUi kliiiJwi ^ai U.ii atkJ 
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because of the play oriented nature of Formaad-s 'rnethod, such stages are given a 
somewhat different perspective. This perspective provides a context in which the 
speech Mid language cliiucian may assasB the usefntness or fjeaslbility of a play model 
ill relation to Bpaech artf&ulat ion therapy. 

lilt. l»w,K liaia ^ iilw 1 ^ ^ u. « ^nii. 4. 4 iifc3 r i t , i M ii si ' o ilsj V c^itjjiiiii'iil ul Ltie 



. v..^,.i, ...,i 1. j.ii. fc,»4ade 
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necessary at these points, is more properly the responsibility of the author. 

A final weakness relates to the author 'b frequent suggestion that the speech 
clinician dlightly separate and exa^erate Lha "aoLUid fur tbt; day" trom the rest of 
the wui d cuiitaiiuii^ LhciL suuiid This procedure as Fu riiiaad Buggegt^, niay ^id the 

i-iillJ 111 ^..i.lid l*U,iil ll it L»i l^.ii li, ^v.\^i L«..i» /^juBt^d fejUuti u iiiudul Uit i3 ill ail chlld 



Auditory ^rceptual Disorders: An Introduction , 

David F, Barr, with a foreword by T, Walter Carlin. Springfield, Illinois: Charles 
C/ Thomas, 1972. 67 pp. $6.95 HRrdcover. 

The aiati^d puipose ui this book is Lu . .present an mtroduction to theuriaM and 




1 1 k ..i 



In attemptmg'to be concise, ,the author sometimes does not clearly differentiate 
theories, .hypotheses, aiid speculation from established facts. For example. It is 

i 

r ' 

stated as fact rather than as speculation that , , breathing lead laden air from auto= 
liiubiK: ciiiiaeiun^ hae added draiiiaticall y tu the iiumber uf per ceptii ally handicapped - 
4.hilJi * I* Uj ) tiiitii ^.iAviui uAid laiiiily Bi^c are utatad lu be ut great iinpuitanue 
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Behavior Change Methodology^ Concepts an d Pnictice i^np.MMiingB. Tntt^rnat i<Hial 
Conft^rence on Behavior Modifirntinn. 

Loo A. Hanu^rl vn<'k , f\ HnnHv, and F;rif^ J f 'hMtnpngfi, niinnis ^ 

Research PruHH, lH7:r $5mm) Papurback. 
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of a tutorial atratogy In tho homo streaslng behavior^ management by parents with 
jireflollnquont youth, with a ijj^ary objective of avoiding institutionalization; A very 

IntercHtIng discussion conccrris the Importance of behavioral skills oontrols vs, 

... = ' . ^ • ' ^ 

^ ■ ' # 

acatlnmlc HkillB; Itp rosiilt Is a documented report that both are necessary, md it 
cari ieH a warning' to the behavioral modifier that to Ignore the necessity of academic 
achlcvoniont HkiUa la a dangerous proposition, ' "^^^i^^^ 

The third Qcctlon contains a frmik dlseusilon of the application of behavioral 
mod iflcajt ions with /lellnquent youth In- a group home. The cost benefit factors and 
^#oJ|?citbd behavioral goal obtalnments rate suggest that this type of program may be 
(mo of ultro^high yield. Broader appjii&tlon of behavioralf^rinclples in unrestricted 
i^dcial mlllcuj e.g. families ^ is ah apparent geheral theme. 

, ^ This book Is an excclldnt review of the research related issues in behavioral 
inodlfication. It would be an outstmiding central point volume for use In a graduate 
Hrrninur, or as a supplemental update of current Issues In a second graduate course 
on the applicatiori of behavioral modification. I found It an exciting mid scholarly 
approac^o some very old but confusing issues. I would recommend this text highly/ 
gia any doctoral student about to embark ''on a dissertation In behavioral modification, 
nr rmy soriQug practitioner, or any trainer of practitioners. Try it* you -11 like it! 

Hovlewed by: David Sabatino, Department of Special Education^ Northern flllno Is 
University, DeKalb, Illinois. 



Behavior Modifloatlon; A Rractioal Guide for TeaQhers . , 

James A, Poteet. Minneapolis: Burgees Publishing Conapmiy, 1973, $2.95 V 

Paperbaek 



There is a growing awareness that regular special educators alike are 
begimiing to look for brief, clear books which are directed at amplifying a singly, , 
concept Into usefulness, Poteet's Behavioral Modification is Just such a sHndine . 
pocketbook. , ^ 

It contains 93 very easy to read self instruction^ pages, filled with diagrams, 
*Tiow to do it^ " and Illustrative examples. It intermingles concepts ^ terms/ concrete 
examples, and a review o#-rfesearch in a balance that encourages a beginher's readings - 
although It would be totally inappropriate for any teacher who has had a basic course 
in behavior modification, Poteet makes no pretense of taking to his peers, tut doesn't 
talk down to his designated audience. Rather, he attempts a question and answer 
dialogue. ' 

It Is apparent, however, that Poteet Is talking to experienced teachers, so I 
seriously doubt that the text Is useful in preservlce training. There are a dozen or so 
texts better suited to preservlce audiences. It is excellent * on the other h^d, for 
Inser ^.eacher audienceSj both for special educators who have not received specific 
preparation in behavior modification Bnd for regular educators seeking to learn more 
about pupil management. It is ideal as a working collection for a special education 
resoui ■ teacher or for a school psychologist who Is constantly asked for more detail 
*or specific examples In behavior modification* 

Criticisms: I fmd only three faults with this material. First, there is a gross 

Injustice done to diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, treated In less than seven 'pages. 111 
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an unclear style which seems irrelevimt iQ^.tlftMesrof^e book. Second, there Is only 
a one p^e discuision of modeliiigj and nothing on performaftaq© contraoti. T^rd, I 
believe g^eatar atterition should have Been given to the evaluation of behavior^ manage- 
ment techniquee. Each time^^he author brings the subject up (supposedly devoting all 

• \ ':: ^ ^ ■ , . / * . . - \ 

of Chapter V to it)^ .he quickly glosses over it and goes on to something else* 

■ . / ^ , 

On balance, however, the book Is a good response to a new audience the 
teaching practitioner -- for that target audience^ It is well done, . 



Reviewed by: David Sabatino, Department of Special Education, Northern Illinois 
IJnlversity, DeKalb, Ellnois. 
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Behavior Pathology of Childhood and Adoloscence , 

Sidney Copol (Ed.*^ New Yotki Basli Books, 1973. 492' pp. $15.00 Hardcover 

I love nostalgia* When I recently saw a film clip of Esther Williams porformlng 
a 2 1/2 tucked somersault dive into a glorious pool of flames and flowers, I said, 
'T^ow, that's entertainment I had tlite ^ame feellngiof nostalgia after reading^^ 
Behavior Pathology of Childhood aiid AdoleseSnce . For many of us who word raised 
and quizzed on psychoanalytic' theory, thinlcing, and teehnlques, it was refreshing to 
turn away froM the present mechanistic arid gushy humanistic theories of beha\^^^ 
This book, by contrast, is like experiencing a class reunion in celel^iration of Did 
time orthodoK Freudian psychology. Words and phrases such as ^tierlvatives of un- 
conscious confllots, !' ^^rimary process,^" '*ment^ Infringement on aemantic integrity, 
"intrapsychic Impulses, "phallic oedlpal behavioral disturbances, " '■sublimation 
of .erotic wishes, " 'Narcissistic fixation, " and best of all '*parentectohiy***roll off the 
page with the preclBion and ease of i'ounds from a player piano. 

If you have to turn to a medical dictionary or your local psychiatrist to' under= 
stand this rhetoric, then it is time for you to expand your world. This book is ytour 
chance to enter the excitement ind mysticism of the unconscious forces motivating 
Everyday behavior, I guarantee you will not Ije converted, but you will leave a bit more 
confused and perhaps questioning of your objective views of learning, love, and life. 

The tone of the book is set by Copel who indicates without embarrassment that 
psyciioaBalyf is Is not a cure for the social ills of 'our society. Psychoanalysis Is a 
comprehensive theory , pinpointing inner psychological experiences of supreme and 
unconscJous forces as the main determinants of behavior, .The mind is a dsmamic 

complexity of psychological processes which defies any simplistic explanation. One's 

24 ' 
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charactfar Is tho constant SGlectivo intorweavlng of constitutldnai factors that both 

; . . ^ V ' ^ , - ^ 

mold and are moldod by p^ychosoxual dovelopmont. Enough of thoory, 

The book comprisds 20 chapters written primarily by psychiatrists and Including 
such topics as disturbcmoGS tatdcvolopment and childhood neurosis, drug addiction/ 

suicide in children and adolesoents, physically handicapped ohlldrenp milieu therapy, 

■ ' ■ .- ' ■ ■ 

and theoretical considerationa of child psychotherapy. The majority of references are 

nestled in the 50 -s and early 60's, and thus give the chapters a solid historical . 

perspective. 

The most useful chapter and the one which educators need to Icnow more about is 
*The Displaced Child* Problemk of Adopted Child, Single-Parent Child, and Stepchild. 
Written by Luce, the chapter highlights the dynamic forces operating In these Jsarent 
child relationBhips. Additionally, It provides enough excellent examples so that the 
reader may better understmid what some of his exceptional pupils may bring Into the ^ 
classroom on Monday morning, . ^ ' , 

The book can bebt be used as resource text at the graduate level of training. 
Most important, It represents a fundamental theory of viewing the personality develop- 
ment of children. Although I happen to believe in this theoryj I am concerned by the 
way it is here translated into educational strategies by clinicians* The purists are 
unable to recopiiEe the importance of other significant variables operating in the 
classroom. Stennis* chapter, "Child Psychiatry in the Schoolj " for example, reflecta 
this narrow view; his strategies are about as Innovative and useful a^ a covered bridge 
in New England, While there is light at the end of the tunnel, it is still a eonitrieted 
view. To maJce this .approach viable, one must turn to the psychoeducational concepts 



/ 
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Reviewed byi Nicholas J, Long* Hlllcrost Chlldron's Center, Washington, p.C. 
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Behaviour Problems in School: A Souroe Book of Readtn -m^-^ 
Phtllip WllUams (Ed. ). Ipndoni '^|lverslty of London Pre i^'%if74, 250 pp, 
1,75, Paperbabk. . ' * ^ ^ 

The readings In this book deal with ma&y facets ^xchlldren's school- 
related behavior problems, Thfe -ietfilons of the bpok are organized In a logical 
progress loni beginning with an overview of the natbre of these pTOblems, pro- 
beedUig to the identification and causee' of maladjusted behavior, .and ending 
with a series of papers on the various methods of treatment that may be employed* 
Each section coiitalnr li concise Introduction by the editor, md four or five papers 
pertaining to the theme of the section. 

The strength of this book seems to be In Its attention to some of the 
traditional Issues that have been raised by clinicians who work with children 
having difficulty In school. The papers are coneerned with Issues such as 
(a) definitions of maladjustment, (b) differential perceptions of children's be- 
havior by various reference groups, (0) isolation of sipiiflcant etiological 
factors, (d) treatment Intervention modalities and (e) research methodology 
related to the understanding and treatment of behavior problems. Because the 
book does not deal intensively with any single aspect of this problem, and con= 
tains many relatively old readings , it appears that the book would be most 
suitable as a supplementary text for students in education courses, or as a 
baekground reference for researchers. The book Is valuable as an historical 
overview but not as a source of innovative practical ideaa-for those who are 
taiowledgeable In this field. One particularly interesting feature of this book 
is m its reporting of work done in British and American settings. 

ft 27 
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The major shortcoming of the booki from this rovlewGr^s vantage pofnt, is 

i 

the relatively Inadequate attention given to approachea that focus, qh modifying the 
school environment, in proportion to tho concentration on chMiglng the chlld'a 
behavior. On page 130, Burt and Howard state that over a 20 ydar period they * 

fbund that a . .complete and apparently permanent dlsappearanGe of every overt 

' . ' ^ ^ ■ 

sign of maladjustment*^ occurred in greater than 65% of those cases in which a 

change of class or school was the only intervention utilized. Yet, with the ex- 

ceptlon of two articles on behavior modification In the classroom, there Is no 

material that deals with changing the environmental conditions that foster mal-X 

adjustment. With the increasing emphasis on training teachers to be more s/n^ 

sit lye and cffGctive in interpersonal relations, revising curriculum to reflect. 

the social, emotional, cultural^ and intellectual needs of children, Mid ^estruc- 

turing the school setting to promote more positive development for alVchlldrenj 

it would seem appropriate to include readings directed at these Isau^ and con= ~ 

■ / 

cems. Otherwise, we are left with the same paradox that has plagued educators 

" / 

and clinicians for years: Our theories of development umd pathology emphasize 

' ./ " 

environmental influence, while our methods of intervention f6cus on changing the 
indlvidualj without dealing with the environmental conditions that we have poetu- 
lated as being so significant. 



Reviewed by: Robert Cohen, Director, fiistltute for Community Development, 
Syracuse, New York ' • 
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Bg^ln^ pj^f f er ent ■ The Autobiography of Jane (Fjcy, , . ' 

Robert Igfdan (Ed. ). New York^ John Wiloy & Sons, 1974. 23B pp. $9. 95 

nkr&timf -- , _ • ■ , ■ . 

ThiB blograpileal apoount of "Jane Fry** which has been aolleGted, compiled^ mid 
edited by Bogdan is a unique document; It should be read by miyone interested in^ 
deviance and soelety -s responses to It, Sandwiched between an introduction intended 
to ostabllsh the legitimacy of using first person narratives as data in the ^social 
sraienees and a concluding section designed to 'Uebunlc-- the traditional conceptions of 
mental illness, is. the "meat" of this book. It Is the narrative of a high school dropout^ 

/ ■ 

Navy veteran, former resident of five psychiatrle facilitieSi -cxhusband father, 
who, although she possesses the organs of a niM, dresses, lives as, ond feels llkoj 
a woman, ' j - ■ ^ 

Based upon tape recorded interviews, the story of Smo Fry Is recounted with 
great sensitivity and poignancy; it Is replete with the frustrations and humiliations 
encountered by those who defy mainstream social values and dare to be different. Of 
particular interest to Bogdan (and to this reviewer) are Fry's encounters with those , 
high priests of the middle class the mental health professionals and her des= 
criptions of life In their institutions* Fry's keen Intelligence and artlculateness make 
her narrative a valuabre addition to the literature which repudiates psychiatric 
dlagnoslB and treatment. Moreover, it lends a personal dimension to such repudiation. 

But herein lies this book'^ major wedcness. Since personal documents are not 
the stuff of which convincing arguments are made (arguments that might persuade or 
at least trouble the proponents of "mental illness") then Jane Fry's story might be 
turned around by a reader who believes in existence of mental disorders to support 



his theories by pointing to the "sick'* life-style and Pry's '^arMiold" attitude toward 
psychiatric practices. Thus, unless the reader of this book is already aware of the 
social and pdlitical aspects of the labeling process, the Impact of this narrative may 
be lost* . i 

J" Although Bogdcm proposes that the piiipose of this sociologies autobloiraphy is 
to provide "a better Onderstmding of society,' Its institutions, and those who pasp 
through them, " It may fall short of its mark. Readers must first be sensitized tq the 
Issues surrounding the *taental illness" controversy. This book, therefore, would be 
a fine supplement to the works of Goffman, S^as^, and the Braglnskys, among others. 
Nonetheless^; this highly readable portrait reminds us that the life history of a person 
is far more than a clinical ease history and that, as Sarason points out Iri his foreword 
^Hopefully, through Dr* Bogdan^s efforts, we will see thelife^hlstory 
accorded its rightful place as a productive flocial sclance technique 

Reviewed by: Dorothea D. Braglnsky, Institute for Human Development, Fairfield 
University, Fairfield, Connecticut. 
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Beyond the Bast Bitereats of the Child , " = 

Joafeph Goldstein^ Anna Freud, and Albert J. Solnit, New York i Free Press, 

1973. JOOpp. textj SO pp/notes. $7, 95.- Hardcover/ ; 



Three distinguished authors have combined their understandings of law ^ 
and developmental psychology to discuss current legal praetlee regarding contested 
child placements I Mid In proposals for constructive chwge* The result is a . V 
small, pithy, and provocative, ^- v. - . > ■ ; . 1^ 

The authors contend that moet-^eclslons in cases of contested child placements * 
deiflned as Vail legislative^ judicial^, and executi^ decisions generally or speGlflcally 
concerned with establishing^ administering^ or rearraDg^g parent child relation- 
shlps*'(p* 5), give priority to adult needs and rights over child needs and rights. 
They point out that although decision makers may give priority to children's 
physical needs (as In cases of Illness or abuse), they seldom attend to their 
emotional needs, Ihdeedi strong psychological bonds between children and those 
who have nurtured them over coniiderable periods of tlme—thelr psychological 
parents i if not their biological parents=-=are often disturbed or destroyed, Di * 
juetlfying such disruption, decision makers frequently assert that their decisions 
will serve 'test Interests of the child in the long run, The authors point out that 
this assumes an ability to predict certainly the most desirable of long range 
alternative futures for the child ^ and question whether this ability resides In the 
courts or In any other placement agencies. 

The authors make no secret of their conviction that priority must be assigned 
to the child's needs for "continuity of relationships, surroundings, Bn6 envlroninents - 
ip, 31) while guidelines are developed to effect change in the present situation. 
They postulate that courts md other agents of the state should iptrude but minlmfilly . 

31 



Into human relatlonshipi such as those between children ind their psyahologlcal pareriti ' 

• ^ ■ ^ ; 

* ■ ' ■ .■ . . l'' /' . . . ■ 

and that chlld^i preient relationship with a psychological patent %Sho^ not ^e. 

•/ . ■ ■ ■ i^v"' ^ = ■ - • ■ 

disrupted In the name of the tnore abstraqt "pights V of a. biological parent or , 
relative^ ^- ■ \ ■ ^' / ' ' 

As a more appropriaite '^tt^^^^ concept for placements, the authors suggest 
the choice of that alternative which is least detrimental to the growth and development 
of the individual child. ^The least detrimental alternative, , . is that specific 
placement and procedure for placement which maxlmtzeSj In accord with th% * ^ 
chlfd's sense of time and on the basis of short-term predictions given the limitations , 
of taiowledge, his or her opportunity for being wanted' and for maintaining on a - 
cont^ous basis a relationship with at least .^bne adult who Is or will ^become his 
psychologlca^^parent (p* 53)* ,'Note here the stress on children's ne.eds^Md under- 
standing of their life situation. The authors illiastrate these principles to the text ^ 



tlirough applidMion to several.judlolal decisions^ with attention to supporting 

precedent j ^d in a draft of a model child placement statute, T . V * : . 

- '\ . ■ . . . . ^ ^ . /' ' 

Given the current legislative, Md judicial activity seeking to^promote the 

^ . " ^ ' . ■■ ■ - ■ ■ ' ' " ^ - 
best interests of exceptional children by designing optimal environments for them, 

spebial etiucators will find themselves challenged to consider the application of 

a 'least detrimental alternative" pr me Iple to cases where rights to educatipii andv 

'least restrictive placetai ant" fire also at issue. How emi the possible benefits of 

moving an exceptional child to a less restrictive alternative placement be balajjced 

■■ ' ' ' - ' J '- ■ ■' * 

gainst the possible disruption of the child 'g sense of Gontlnulty of relationships, 

surroundings, and envirbnriienta ? Given the limitations of human prediction, tn 

what placement will the child have best chmce of being not only accepted but 

wanted? what placement will provide the gteateft positive emotional value fpr 



the child and for the ^ulti among wh^ 

Fteud's generalizations from her work with dliplaced ehildreii in wartime 
England have undbubteffly been reinforced % more recent researoh on attachment... 
-md separation among hUmaM. She and her co^^authors challenge with clarity / 
and force those among us who aisume too easily tfiat our manipulations of the 
payehological environmenti of children are Inevitably conetructive. At the same 
Jtim©; tlie3r:offer genei*a^ principles'to guide USfto the 'least detrimental" choice 4"^: 
when decisions must he. tciada about children's presenti mid futures. 



Reviewed by: F^ank H, Wood, Professors Special Educitioh PrograiriSv^ 

- of Minnesota J Minneapolis^ Minnesota/ * ^ 
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Child RorBQhach ResponseBi Dgvelopmental Trehds from 2 to 10 years , 

B. Ames' H. W* Metraux, J, L, Eodeil^^d R. N, Walkferi N#w Yorki BrunAor/ 
Mawl, 1974, 321" pp. $12. SO Hardcover' : . *; ^ , '% 

: ■•■-7, " ■ ■ ' ■ - \ - '. i - ■ ' ■ ■- ir- 4- ■ ; . 

When Child Rdraohach RsEponies was originally publiBhed in 1952, It was part 

...^^^ i= — ,1^ ' - - r . . ■ ^ . 

qf a clinleal vvorld that relied heavily on the Rorschach test but had become aware of 
the lack of adequate normative data, eipeclally for use of the teat with children. 
book, ^ong with severe others, emerged from th^ GeseU tostltlitfe of ChlW'pey^lop^ 
ment in New Haven, CoimectlcMt'^d .reflected^OeaeirSiemp as a 

prime movpr of development. Children were viewed as moving from predictable stage 
to stage as internal factors unfolded according to a preset scheme and time table. 

Child Rorschach Responses , in both^^ and new editions, comprise^ a detailed 
description of Rorschach responses of rOSp *^ormal" childrfen between the ages of 2 mid 
10, with detailed descriptions ^d discusslonli 6f this data.^ Part Onfe of tfe revised 
edition includes a careful description of the staple md of the scoring miethod and 
criteria, ai^d ^ discussion 6f children's responses at each half-year- (between 2 and 6). 
or year- i^etwis^n 6 and 10) level reflected In the major scoring dimensions: area of 
the blot used, detfrnilnaiits, and content^. The second part of the book (the bulk of ll) 
is made tip of sample records from each agp groupp summary scores from that groUp, 
^d a discussion of the charaGteristios of children of that age based on Intei^retatioha 
.of thjilr Rotschaoh responses* The last part of the book includes some data and^ dls- 
,cussibn concerning longitudinal Rorschach responses (to contrast with the cross 

sectional materiffl ellcijed from the main stople); some comparisons of the main ^ : ^ 

- _ _ i " *_ 

sample's scores wljth scores from children of-ottier s^nples, wim the en^phasls on 

socioeconomlo status dlfferencea and their reflection lii' Rorschach scores; and a dls^ 

cussion of the use of the Rorschach to predict th^ later development of level of 
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personalities at cilffertMit ageh. That lh. the a?^Humption vviiH that the re^Biritiea in 

Hevelnprnerit which appeat'etl tn the re^potiHeN studieil were reflective of intrinttie 
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Child Studies Through Fantasy . 

Rosaiiiid Gau Id, New York: QuaHran^lp Hooks, IHTM 292 pp $^ 9.". liurd 
cover. $2,H5, Paperback, 
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experiences a child has dealing with need, fulfillment, denial and modes of 
defense, 
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Childhood Psyc hosis: Initial Studies ^uid Nuw Lnfil^chtfe, 

Liiopol d Kann u r . W as h in gt o n , D C \ . H W i ns t i > n bun s , 1 y 7 a . 253 pp 
$10. y5 llai'dcuver* \ 
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In 'KoiVH nn thv Fi)lh)\^ -rp Sluciion of AutiHtic Chilciren ' Kimner ?^h\^^. "In 
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arui tht* strcuigt^Ht C( mciuH h )ri KiuiiuM^ prt'HtmtH frnni this niaterial is that, "only a ft*u 
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svork ^iwthu ruutier a KeiiHi' uf ihv conipk'X ities of ujiderstanding aiiy human behavior = 
Although frustTattng, this \^ uitinuitiMv !nort* priKlucttve for the chUdren involvud and 
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The Children We See: An Obat-rN at iunal Appruach tu Child Study 
Betty Rowen. New York Holt^ Rinehart and Winston, Inc, , 197'1 
Hardcover 



Lii ihij i tauiutiiiig rtectlun, RoNvt/ii applies t>b&t^r s at iuna 1 kuui child develupnient 
'lata tu the j>r«>hitMnH (jf rhihiren= By means of the case study approach she discusses 
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Children With Learning Prublerna; Reading m ^Xjevaloprnental Interaction Agproach 
Selma G. Sapir, and Arm C. Nitzburg, New York; Brunner/Mazel Publishers, 1973 
*$15, 0r3 Hardcover. 
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It must noted that the book is subtitled Readmgs in a Develop mental-lDteractiQD 
Approach . All the major theories of development are not represented, but the theorists 



, Given the role of the deveiopmerital = interaction approach as thd unifying theme 

V 

for this book, this reviewer won^^s why a detaLled account of the viewpoint is not 
givan until pu^e uttz ut the sUghLiy inurt: Ltiaii V Ou pages Ui the book. The editors have 

h of tLw i^aiL^ii uf the book aiid have attempted to placd 

4i,, . ..4.ai , I o . Miifc^L. L.* ^ ^ btLLfer v fed il ttic Bhapiro and Biber 

. . 4.. J I . , I. 1., 4L.: . Lii * ^ ^ivwii aL lii^. L^^^aiiiUig ut the book. 
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CjiljUn^^iL niy^ nnd the Fxcoptlonal Chlldt 
L» A* Dr^gford, L. Dnca, iind K, Lane (Eds.).^ Restont The Coimoii for. 
Exceptional Children^ (no date). 02 pp, $5.50 PapGrbaok. 



Th^ purpoRo of this short paperback Is to report the prooeedlngs of an institute , * 
and ronfnrnncivhctd In I^s Vcy^m In August 1973, The go^ of the meeting was '*to 
provide a constructlvo contribution to the qu^lty of their [the culturally Md/or 
lin^iifltically dllforGnt-mlnorlty group childron] education through the combined 
rfff^rtn of nnnurity cHjucalors** (p* IV), It Is asaumedp thoroforG, that the goal of 
thppc prncoodlnga \b the sanies Lo, ^ to sensitize professlonidB to the problems of 
rultu rally and 1 ingulntlcally dlffnr<mt chlldrcni 

TIh^ In diviclcMl into rtvo Hcctlons. Section I is a paper by Gustavo Gonzalez, 
I rin-^;u|^^r, rulturtv nnfl Kxrrptionrd Children, This scetion sets the tone for the 
xefii ui tho hoiik hy hi ghlig hting varioua aspects of language development^ floclollngulst- 1 

V' In^H f Kuif t if fi , thr liiiKuistir HHprctH oftcata, the anglocontrlcity of IQ tests, the 
r : ' ■ f ]a:w:-a^j^ \n < cnnn.unitv arc c^ptancr of chlklrcn, and'tho influence of linguistic and 
; [j^] 'rV-^ * * !i \]\r t ( h Ml! 1 f 1 c at to H of t lio in inority giftcd* Most of what Gonzalez say^ in this 
f i n 1? I f tK AUil in various forms for different tar^t groups ln*4^e r sections of 

4 t:r:. II. HighliglitH of thu IiiHtltutcj on Language and Culture, "presents 
£=,v^r. w fi i f xhf^ iiidiviilual language HcsHions of each of the four eompontots — * Asian 
r , , lUArk In ^^nialluoiKl ancl Taylor, Indian by Klto and Lowe, md Spanish* 

^: ik::^: % Ai u^ n^ui^ti Marqiios, The ^^sian fiummary focuses on sociolpgical and 
; ; h a] i ffr rrn-r- uithin Aninn cultures; the Black summary focuses on Black 

h^^uL ^liU^ront vUy^ii at it, iha Indiaxi i»ummary focuMa on the interface between 
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Imguflge.and Qultiire; the Sp^lsh-spe^lng iummary focuses on how the SpMiish 

laiiguage itself reflects cultural dlfferen , 

. . = V ■ ^ 

' V . • ■ . . 

\ . ' . £■ ' ' • _ . 

Section in is a single paper by Juan Aragon^ ^'Cultural Conflict and Cultural 
Diversity in Educatiori, After presentitig five criteria for culture, Aragon proceeds 
to demonstrate how Anaerican education — teachers, syllabi, textbooks, and th^'lUce 
wittingly or unwittingly diminishes minority cultures, ' 

Section W\ ^TEthnic Perspective on Cultural Diversity, " la a collection at six 
papers, Taylor presents an historical review of European attitudes toward the Black 
man, the impact of ^*talking movies, " the cultural deprivation era, the emerging new 
eta of cultural plur^ism, and a discussion of test bias. 

Sierra diecuBses the "Learning Style of the MeKlcan=-American, " She shows how 
the Mexican- American 'a absolution in the task at hand, reluctance to compete academ- 
icd.ly (having been reinforced for achievement through cooperation), strong family 
ties, and story-telling tradition have implications for techniques for instruction and 
for interesting children in school taske, 

Sata discusses Asian cultures. He emphasizeB some differences among them and 
certain commonalitieB which lead tor Asi^ American children being perceived as model 
students but still lead to conflictE with the domlnmt culture* He points out that these 
all lead to the promotion of rote learning, avoidance behavior In Asian children, and 
loss of their creative abilities. * 

Sando points out aspects of American education which alienate todian children. 
He discusses three sources of conflict: time orientation, conforming to nature, and 
social withdrawal, as well as differences in learning style. 

Chinn discusses the As iajn- American's seaxch for identic, relying heavily on 
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Japmiese and Chinese studies. He identifies three main personality patternBi the 
traditionalist, the "marginal man, " md the "Asian America, " and describes how eaoh 
may lead to conflict with the dominant culture, /' 

Rios draws a dismal picture of the educatlon of the Puerto RlcMi In New York 

City. 

Section V presents the findings of the preliminary evaluation of the institute and 
recommendations therefrom. The AppendlK contains the evaluative questionnaires and 
a complete list of papers ptesented at the Conference, 

In summM'y, the book achievee its goal of sensitising readers to the possible 
sources of the conflict which minority group children may eKperienee with schools. 
Most of the papers are excellent in this regard, but one wishes that there were a more 
liberal use of examples to illustrate many of the points. The reader will ^so note a 
great deal of repetition among the papers, especially between the institute summaries 
and the papers in Section IV. Since the papers concentrated on describing points of 
possible conflict and sources of problems for children rather than on solutions to 
those problems, they tended to deal with generalizations and not with specifics* 
Therefore those who are eonversMt with the literature which deals with a specific 
minority will be disappointed In those parts dealing with that minority; yet they may 
find seemingly more useful information relative to the others, todeed, the Ditroduction 
leads one to ej^ect an intensive discussion of Imguage vis a vis each minority group. 
This is only partially achieved. ^ 

It was of some interest to this reviewer that every minority group pointed to 
the ill treatment of that group in our history texts and classes as a major source of 
alienation aiid as a prime example of American edueation's diminution of cultures 
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dlfferont from the dominant. Obviously social studios Gducators would benefit from 
reading and studying this book, ' . . . 

Ono could eriticlze the book on the grounds that soldom IS/roferQnco mado to 
exceptional children. Yet It Is evident that before the minority exceptional emi be 
treated as a separate area of study. the education of the minor Itles In this, country must 
be Improved. , . ' 

■ c- • ■ ■ • * 

This book just seratches the surface of cultural diversity imd schoollngp It 
should be useful for Introductory reading for all teachers but must be supplemented 
by lectures and other reading. Used in conjunction with books like Hlckerson's 
Education for Alienation and Hunter *s Multi-cultural Education through Competency- 
Based Teacher Education, this book will have maKlmum impact. Used alone, Its 
Impact may be negligible. Indeed, one hopes other confprences and other volumes 
will follow to put flesh on the bare bones here presented. 

Reviewed by: Oliver L. Hurley, Division for EKceptlonal Children, Uiiiversity of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
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Evaluation of Behavioral Programs In Community, Residential and School Settings . 

O, Davidson, W, Clark, m6 L» A. IlMnerlynck (Eds. )* Champalgnp nilnolsi 
Research Press J 1974, 448 pp, $6,50 Paperback. 



There Is urgent need for innovatlye and selentific approaches to the problems 
. of program evaluation In the broad field of human services; of equal Importance is the 
dissemination of new methodologies to consumers as efficiently and rapidly as possible. 
The present volumia fulfills both of these needs in, an admirable fashion. 

The fifth in a continuing series of publications sponsored by the Bajiff (Alberta, 
Canada) Internatiohal Conferences on Behavior Modification, the book has as its 
central themQ program evaluation in community, residfentlol, and school settings. It 
is primarily intended for use as a text on program ev^uatlon in colleges and univer-- 
sitles and as a primary reference for program mMiagers In human service settings. 
Teachers and specidlets In the field of Instructional design and development would 
also gain much useful Information from the numerous concepts and examples presented. 

The book consists of fifteen chapters written by authorities in the areas of 
education, economics, social welfare, psychology, md psychiatry* The diversity of 
content provides the reader with a variety of evduation strategies demonstrated across 
a broad range of behavioral programs. Examples Include design and analysis probltems 
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in program evaluation, considerations in the implementation of program evaluation, 
behavioral measurement in community ment^ herith centers^ and evaluatl^ of programs 
for Juvenile offenders and the aged. 

There are three chapters of particular sipiificance to worlcerB in the areas of , 
special education and rehabilitation. The first is Neenm*s discussion of the benefit- 
cost anilysis procedure. Neen^ describee the technique and reviews Its use in the 
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evaluation of mental retardation programs In relation to Conley'e comprehensive 

economic analysis of such programs. ■ ' 

■ . ^\ 

A fascinating chapter which workers in residential facilities will find particularly 
* useful is Cat^do mid Hisley's evaluation system of living environments within 

institutlone for the retarded. From their research md observations of institutions 

' * ■ 

and programs for the retarded, the authors have developed procedures for providing 
a Description of Rosident Activity, These procedures consist of three measures : 
(1) A Stimulation measure which provides information on what the residents are 
experiencing; (2) An fateractlon measure vviilch provides ^information on what the 
resldfnts are doing; and (3) An Activity measure which provides Information on the 
participation of the residents In organized activities. 

These measures are then used as an assessment hierarchy In which the activity 
measure Is employed first. Those environments with extremely low scores are then 
assessed with the Interaction measure, T£ scores remain lowp^ the stimulation measure 
is used. Thus J the type of measure used as well as the level of behavior provides an 
index of the quality of the environment. 

A third chaptei^of interest to special educators deals with cost efficiency and 
effactivenesB in the early detection and Improvement of learning abilities, to their 
paper^ Pennypaeker, Koenig Mid Seaver initially examine the history, then proceed 
to describe the major components of the behavioral measurement system known as 
the Standard Behavior Chart, They illustrate the applicability of this system by con- 
siderlng its use in the evaluation of a program designed to Identify and remediate 
learning disorders in children. 
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In summary, this book has several outstanding foaturee. It contains numerous 
concepts. and ideas which can be applied directly In a variety of settings. The cohcepts 
presented are for the most part firmly documented by ok Is ting sociali psychological , 
and educftional research^ The thrust of the entire volume Is toward the scientific 
treatment of propram evaluation In lieu of the traditional descriptive approaches of 
the past, A major strength is the sequentl^ arrangement of the book In that design 
B^d analysis issues are initially considered, followed by excellent examples of program 
evaluations including local programs, regional approaches, and national perspectives. 
Furthermore, most chapters contain clear examples of concepts and procedures dls^ 
cussed as well as comprehensive summaries of content. 

One minor fault with the book Is the editors' failure to include a single article 
concerned with strategies for evaluatlng public school programs which are integrating 
handicapped children Into the regular educational mainstream. Although Mercer and 
others caution against premature evaluation of such programs, it Is nevertheless 
important that Ideas be generated md evaluative methods proposed In the near future. 
Thus, when the need arises, the probability of the v^idity of integration programs 
being clearly demonstrated in terms of financial economy, psychosocial development 
and academic competence will be significantly increased, If solid foundations are now 
laid within the spirit of scientific inquiry. 

There Is also a semantic fault which is fortunately limited to only a few chapters 
in the book, to these chapters, the authors consistently use the dehumml^lng term 
"retardate" to reference to mentally retarded persons. This term is still quite 
common in the more technical and experimentally based journals concerned with 
mental retardation research. There Is no need to use this archaic term In our 



profeseional vocabulary when mbre humwie terms can easily be substituted in its place, 
to our ^eal to study mentally retardod "subjects" ajid to report the fliidlngs of experi- 
mental research, we sometimes forget that the retarded are first mid, foremost * 
individual persons of character and dignity who ar^ entitled to be characterized in 
positive and humane terms, ' , 

Aside from the^, few limitations, this is a truly outstanding book. There is a , 
tremendous amount of useful information within its^ covers aJid it is strongly recommend- 
ed for anyone concerned with the evaluation of programs in the field of human services. 

i ' 

_ "■ « _ ] 

Revrewed by: Carl E. Muehlberger, Regional Education Center, Syracuse, New York, 
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Experiments Psychology of Mental Retardation^ 

Donald K, Routh (Ed. ). ChlGago: Aldlne, 1973, $10. 50 Hardcover. 

According to the editor, l\hiB book is addressed to the topic of 'Whatioan. 
experimental psychological research contribute to our underst^ding of the retarded 
child's difficulties In a learning situation?'" The book is actu^ly a collection of eight 
papers presented at a symposium at the University of Iowa in R^ay, 1970. The authors 
of the various papers are, for the most part, well known persons who have spent some 
years working in the psyOhoiogy of the retardedt Although the book displays the editing 

St. . 

problems associated with the transcription of live presentations Into printed format 
and discontinuity from varying author styles » such problems do not detract from an 
otherwise lucid presentation of the current status and future trends of the various 
spacers' research interests. 

In his papers N. O'Connor explores the thesis that the learning problems of the 
retarded are attributable to specific disabilities (especi^ly In language) in addition to 
an overall generalized intellectual disability. Leonard and Susan Boss review classical 
conditioning and Intellectual deficit, David Zeaman in his^paperi ''One Prop/ammatic 
Approach to Retardation'* describes 15 years of work leading toward the development 
of a theory of retardate discriminative leM^ning. 

A fascinating account of man's capacity for information processing is provided 
by Spitz in his paper titled, "The Channel Capacity of Educ^la Retardates. " >^ nan 
Milgram stresses the differences between cognition and language and presents a case 
for cognitive training for the retarded. Edward Zlgler asserts that '*, , , any cognitive 
theory cannot be a complete theory of the behavior of the retarded. " He reviews his 
and others work in rigidity, social deprivation and motivation, eKpectancies, 



institutionalization £md pGraonallty, and othor factors related to behavior of the ■ 
retarded, , ' 

Speaking as a ipeolal educator, I find that this book suffers from the same 
malady which afflicts similar books with a context of psychology, to my judgment, 
the book docs not truly address the problem of how to help a retarded chUd cope with 
a learning situation. I would find it difficult to recommend the book for use In a con- 
ventional teacher education program, dspeclally at the undergraduate or master -s 
level. The book seems to be designed almost eKclusively for researchers. Assuming 
that^audleHoe, however, the book Is well done and Is a slgnlfl^mit contribution to the 
literature. While the book stops short of providing information that can be applied 
diretotly In the classroom, it is strong In Information which OBn be used for further 
laboi:atory^ and perhaps field research dealing with learning problems bf the retarded. 
The book Is espaclgLlly appealing to researchers or interested persons who are not 
fully aware of the work of the persons represented here* Each ot eight papers pre- 
sented at the, symposium are at once an historical review of the researchers ■ work, 
a statement of current findings and, in most cases, a preview of work yet to be' done. 

Reviewed by: G. Phillip Cartwright, Department of SpecM Education, The Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pennsylvania* ^ , 
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Tho Ftrat Rovtew oi Spect^i Educatton, VolumoB 1 and. 2, , . . . , ^ 

Lester^nn and David A. Sabatlno (^^ Philadelphia^ Journal of Special ^ 
Education Press* 1973, 605 pp. Hardcover. 

In the early portion of the 1960/S various Information retrieval iy^temi 
wfere Intrdduced as means by which special educators coMid attempt to cope with 
the "literature e^^ploslon" that has beset all scientific endeavor. Periodic 
reviews of ielected topics within related fle% baye been another a pproa^fih by ; 
which special educators can evaluate accomplishments, Identify deficiencies, 
and indicate future directions of Inquiry. 

As the title Indicates, this is the first of what is Intended to be a periodic 
assessment of, primarily, the educational management of handicapped, socio- 
culturally disadvantaged, learning disabled, and gifted children. It is this re= 
viewer's opinion that the editors should not limit their future content to '^children" 
as such Hfe functions as recreation and vocational success, to name a few, may 
be unintentionally excluded. 

It is a difficult task for two editors to select and coordinate .23 authors in 
a two- volume work that emphasizes theory, research, and application In the 
area of education and training of exceptional individuals, Mann and Sabatlno 
admit that the work necessarily had to concentrate on current antf definitive 
Issues in special education at the expense of comprehensiveness. Volume One 
features research on such topics as diagnostics-prescriptive teaching and language 
behavior of the mentally retarded. Volume Two is Intended to underscore research 
applications in various topics such as specific reading retardation and the effect 
of research upon educational practices. Although certain chapters, such as reading 
research and administration in special education, transverse the field of 
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exceptionality, there is only a minimal amount of diacuision related to the deaf^ . 
blind, giiftedp, speech and physicaUy disabled* Given these omissions, one 
questions the iholusjon of a dhapter on special educa^tlpn in Eastern Europe as a \ 
ranking topic fgr review in this first issue, . ■ ^ ■ - ' 

The reader ihouldTiote that some of the chapters have companions in 
other sources of literature. For example, the topics of behavior modification, , 
role of litigation, and intelligence testing of ethnic minorities have attracted 
the attention of numerous authors and editors* Mann and Sabatino direct the 
reader's^attentlbn to the faqt that all reviews were epmpleted by August, 1972^ 
so that one would be advised; to place thesychapters into a larger research 

context. .1 

^ I 

As one would expect in a work of this sort^ some chapters read more easily 
than others depending upon the compleKity of the subject matter under review 
and one*s interest. For example^ the chapters on initructional programs for the 
trainable retarded and on perceptuaWcognitlve styles had a particularlippeal for 
this reviewer, since they included the teacher as an active element In discussion 
and related the application of research to the instructional process* ■ ^ 

Several authors have obviously attempted to assist the readar by summar- 
izing as much information as possible In graphic presentations and tables* This 
is especially helpful in the two eKtenslve chapters that centered on research 
with the Illinois Test of Psychollngulstic Abilities and the singular reviews of 
the Frostlg Visual Perception Test and auditory perception. 

Since special education must draw from many social and physical sciences, 
it appears to move in several directions simultaneously, and with various speede. 
This is important to understand in approaching The First Review of Special 
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■ Edttcatlon sinoe it Is heavy witH' observations'ithat may dtshearten tEe unwary ' •, 

' reader.' Yet If The Review is , to be a periodic, ^'orgatiic thlrig" ai erivtsionea ; ; 
by Mann and Sabattno, then It must contain the cqntlnual growth itruggles of a 
field that is thriving at the same tlme It Is critically called td task. ^ 

There ii little doubt In thli reviewer's mind that the edltori have launched 
a vehicle which* if continued, will provide itlll another etone in the foundation 
of information from; which we draw answers to the basic questions: Who, what, and 
how to teach, and€lnallyp how well Is It taught? 

^' « ■ ■ 

Beviewed by* Charles Kokaska ^ , . ^ 
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Growing Up; !to Gardeo, Court, . ; 

LoiB B. Mu^hy. NaW York: Child Welfare League of America, 1974. 282 pp 

$4. 95 Paperback,, , ^ \ - \ 

•■" . ■ ' y . ' / ..' \ ".^ " .. .' 

. to Growing Up In Garderi Court . Lole Barclay Murphy given us a clear, 

■ -^--.^^ ...^ ...^ 

movingi and Bignlf leant aceount of the philosophy and prograni of a unit of The Children's 
Hpspltal at the Mennln^r Clinic, ^he 10 children in residence tier are laLteney age 
boys and girls with severe enaotional problems arid, in some Instancea, with neuro- 
Ibgipal dmieultiesirelated to brain dMiage. Handicapped as they are they are among 
the chosen children of our handicapped child population In that they have th^ good 
fortune to be In a setting where they can receive a kind of optimum tteatment a^d care 
directly related to their very great need. Certainly this has Implications for all 

' \ ' ' , ■ 

children with special needs including the need for special education. 

~ ^ , ' >■ 

Dr, Murphy describes the Garden Court childreni the depth of their hurt and 
disturbance^ and the sensitive, differentia treatment plan that is devolved for each 

k ■ V ■ , M 

of them. She writes of a large and gifted staff, of the complexity of the 0pr\rice they 
offer, of the ctemands, the stresses^ ^d the supports they e^erience. She creates 
for the reader a sense of the infinite care which goes Into the meshing of multiple skills 
drawn from child care workers, socl^ workers, teachers, and psychiatrists; she 
conveys a sense of the creative for^^Bd talent that go to make up such a fabric, of 
treatment. What is of particular help to the practitioner is a definition of the coiltribu- 
tion of each discipline, and of the mutu^ respect and trust with which they work ' 
together. There Is a noteworthy emphasis on the role of the child care worker an^ the 
teacher; the child care worker logs, and the detailed teacher observations and In^^r* 

actions are of special value. « ^ v 
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Uuidelines for Pianximg a l i auiing Cuurse oia Human titgxu^Ujy aiid Xfae Ht^tardadg 
Winifred Keinptun. Philatit'li^hla . Pl aimed ^^arunthood AHsuciatiun (»f Southeasterii 
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Handicapped English; The Laagua^a ot the SuulaUy Dl^advaiiti^ed. 

John Nist. Springfield. Illinois: CharleB C Thomas, 1974 283 pp, $12 95 
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H-'-'^V is ftc a ct|| p}pn^Anf U\ m p^TfpM frftf?U?ig pri^gram rnniiurtrfl by profnflftlfmn 



Tioiirnitiic PrnlilutnH tn Iho ChvBHrc)Oin» . * ^ 

Marlanno FroHtlg luid PIvvIIIb MubIovv* Nuw Yorki Gruno & Siratton, 1973, 
HBJi pp. $11, 7n Ihirclcovctr. 

'riilfi bcjok wMfi vvrltton to 8t?rvc UH ri tOKtbaok nnd m a haiidbook for clnasrooni 

uHtn Many mi^^^vHiioim fur tonchiiiK nm offorod, with particular fofcronco to children 

with lonirnlnf^ dfnnhil itlrn. The nuniurouH tnttul rufuroncdH and sUggUHtlonB for further 

« • 

rf^adlnK Jd the (*nd of each chnptur enhance to book'H value* ' 

Thv hot)!; \n clivjded into five partH. Part I d(*riiH vnrybrh^fly with enuHci? of ' 
\vnrnm\^ i\\{{\ru]iirn, Ineliuh fl in Pnrt IT are rhnpterH on nppllcntfonH of ncnjrophyHlo^ 
Ic^KU'al fh«M*rie5i, hrhavjcir nHKlif ic^af ion, Hruner*/^ huninniiitlc point of view* nnd 
pu\ rho;inalvn<^ thought . I he three vhnplvMi in Part 111 with ehild developnient, 
in nluaf ifni, and prc^H r.UiU n^:. I^art TV e(M)/UHtM of fivf^ eliapterB <M)verin^ niov enuMit 
rih^r . vi^U'd prvirplUn^ , iixuAWmv jcepMon j {h'\ elnp Ifvg Iaiu;uJi4ie aliilltJeN, /i.nd 

h;i/h*'i Tf^./njCur fun* tiller.. 7 hrrr t hajit rr/^ in Pnrf Vfrt^nt thf tiMirhhn; fif be^*inninf^ 




tho groiitcflt viiiuo In tho chiiptt^r lies In the Gxamplos of transformational grammar tmd 
the cixcullont outUnjU of tiuUnlng pracoduros buBOd on tho ITPA, 

Thoro are sorno weiiltnosRas In tho ehaptor ■Bohavlor Modification* " ^orunt 
conditioning la Introduced m ti method^ rathor than as a thcoiy or oxplantlon of how 
tho individual luarns* Poaalbly tho claaBroom teacher reading this chapter would 
have jjalned a n\oro accurato concept If the basic principles of the theory had been 
prdHonted with applications for classrcKnn use. In Hevural InHtancofl the term 
^'elicited ruHponau-MH uaud when purhapB -*cjnlttad** or *^evoked ro«pon«u" would be 
niore accurate. ThlH aui^fjoiMH a ponHlble mIminderHtanding of certain of Sklnner^i 
formulatlonH which may ulno Iw rcflnrlful in the chnptcr n)evcloplng Lnngungf? 
AblUtico. ilcrc it in stated that 'Wdnijor (J*)57) and hki followcrii have Htntcd that 

m 

Ianftuag(\ Im ncf|uiriHl throujOi fc'C'dback, the Mpproval aiul di/uipprnynl of the ruUdt'* 
(p. t!:-r;)/ Tirif(>rtunnf ('ly, thin f^inicmi'nt In not prf^cbuiy dnvumrnivd, Thi^nMulv^ In 
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Lot Ouy Chtlcli*cn Goi An OrgantzlnK Manual for AdvooatoB and Pua^ontB. 
Douglas BUdon, SyracUHc, Now York; Human l^ollcy Pross, 1974, . 144 pp. * 
$:},50 Paparback, 

This la not Just imother legal mmiuiil, but a well writtonj caay to road, stop by 
stop guldo to **niovu mountains*^ thu first *liow to do It** advocacy nianual that Ib 
written for parents, ^t oxplainB how wo parcntB^can guarantGo the human rights of , 

our chilclrcn with diHalMlitlcB and it hclpfl us to undorstand what must bo dono without 

* ■ f - ■ . 

fcciing a naccHsity for milltimcy. MoBt importnntly, it points out that wo are not 

alone in our HtruggleH. 

}M X)uv CMWilvrn do {dantifiuH iHHucH and feellngH, ruid provides practical action 
gulclelines- This is the flrut time that a publication treats seriously topics for parents 
such as knowing hiinHclf, bunding alliances, recognii^ing those who roBist chiuige (in-* 
iluding what they say and whv thev say it). It further exposes -Ijuek passing, '* blaming" 
thr pnrt^jit, l)!nnitng the ehihl, and *Hhr* t'Xpnrt knciwii b(:Ht, 

If thi^i hotik wrrr vt'iu] liy vwry part iit of ;l (IcMif <^hild nnd all of tluMn tnok 

npy\rnpTiiiiv art l(>n, f|ti:di!y ^ulurritlnn ff>r rdl n| cmr efiiliiri*n wouhl hi* giijiranlcevl, 

.r:iii'nt:> \i:i\r i\:i)\rt\ nH^nitinii!* tn (M^rali^ a bcUrr iMlnratinnal !M'ttiag fnr thrir ehilil 

{ 

I ml \t itli iiii it' c til i A. k CHir ( liiiiii'c'r! Ciis, \^ht* KriO\\^i4 u hat v^oulci niciie il a ^trc-at^ 
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The Meaning; of BUndnesB > 

Mlchaol Monbcck, Bloomlrigton^ Indlaiia Unlvoralty Pross; 1973. 214 pp. 
$G. 95 Hardcovor* '%7^ 

The Moanlnfe of Dllndness Is, In essonco, a comprchenslvo review of the literature 
on attitude formation. Its ultimate message Is that all who l<now and work' with people 
who are blind must 'continuously attempt to 'understand tlie basis of both their own and 
public attitudes toward blindness. The physical and symbolic memilngs of blindness, 
usually buried in tlie unconscious, arc not readily recognized by individuals nor 
appreciably influenced by public education, Monljcck Implies, however, that it may bo 
possible to differentiate between attitudes toward bllndncHs and. attitudes toward people 
who are blind, and that this differentiation may nffcct the way blind ponple are viewed 
and treated, 

PrcHunt and paHt attitudui* toward blindness anrj l)lind people, the^ psychosocial 
origins of aititiuluH toward blintlnoHS nnd 1)1 ind penpln, the niytholngicnl or archetypal 
nicaninK of blindnrHH, and attitucJc chnuj^e am rrviewcul. The author siippllns clarify- 
ing onniinrntH and t^xrunploH hut dovn not nttc-mpt to pc^rHuadc i\w reader to any poHition' 
vKcvpi oiit' nl uprnn(*HM in t^Nidoring t!u* buHlM of hlM/hi*r own attltudcH, Thin in not a 
Uiusk to he ft lui (jUickly. Tor niaximum rlfect, tht* render must fUnp now and then tn 

tlu' nxtiT.t t<* uhlcfi HIn own AUiUulri. iwr bafu'd on ihc hi«*turiral, psyrhosocial , 
i^v \^u\ i\c a\ r it Tit iiiHi. . A r»t rcii^^t^'^ o\ ihv iHH>k, iUiU, tliat it pru\nkivi iUv 



as a stimulant to productlvo thinking about attitudes toward blindness, blind pooplG 
and to a degrac, thcraforOj about diU handicapped pooplc. " ; 

Rcvlowed hyi Fornc Roberts, l^rogram In Special Education, Hunter College, 
. CCNY, New York. Now York, 



Mental Retardatton and DevGlopmental Dtgabtltttes; An Anhual Revtow. Vol u mo VI. 
Joaoph WortlT(EdO. New York: BrunnQr/MaMl, 1974. 305 pp. $12.50. Hard- 
cover. 



This la a wide spectrum book, tho contents of which vary cons Idor ably 
In subjoct matter and quality. After an Introduction by the editor that castlgatoi 
government for neglecting problemi relating to human welfare as well aa aeademla 
for being orlehted too much to research and not enough to sorvtco, 12 chapters are 
preaented that range adross the professional landscape from ^developmental , 
Biochemistry" to "Employment, " 

On the biomedical end of the spectrum^ there are two highly technicalj^ut 
well written chapters on "Congenital Malformations: Hydrocephaly" (Dlgnan and 
WarUany) and tlic aforamontioncd "DcvolopmGntal Biochemistry" (lUmwlch and 
Agrawal), On the behavioral and social selencas end (the more noteworthy 
chapters in the sense that some Interesting review material and recent theoretical 
formulattons are presented) are "Sociology" (Farbcr), "Education" (Gallagher)* 
*VeKunl Behavior" (nail), and "Ijinguage" (Sehiefoimjachj/^^ 

Although HoinuwhiU Tacking in focus* the author of ^^Soclnlogy" dlHOOurscs 
eruditely over a variety of extremnly interoBting iHf^ucs such as defining mental 
rofardatinn as a .snr ial category, the role of the family envirnnnient in transmitting 
inti>11(H^tiial bt^luivior* Hoe iol ingnisticv^ and fnrei^H leaditi|^^ward a reduction in the 
nientnllv rf^tiirdecj piipulatlon. 

'*K(iue:u ion** reviews, in a reacIalWe Htyle, eurreiit -ues and trends in 
KptHMal fHiiJCiifinri fur tlir nuMitatU^ retartiiul. "Mentiofic^fi an^eug such issiu^H are 
tin* influruf r nf ]itii:atinn nii ^|u'{'lal (^durattnn t i*v\\cys ; \H'h:\vivr HhaplnK pronmnih, 
pa rt ieiilarU u Uh ihv r-i'viM^eU- reUirtltul; rtuUrael ssMtenii-; arul early intt*r viMUitui 



' The chapter on sexual behavior is a yaluable addition to the literature on 

the aexuai development and adjuitment of mentally retarded indivtduaii. fhti 

well organized paper integrates topics such as sterilization, aeKual eKpression, 

performance in marriage and child care, and contraception. 

After reviewing some definitional Issues in the language, ipeech, and 

communication of^tho mentolly retarded, the chapter on language presents ^ 

intereating material on asseasment, reacMch on inappropriate languagev and 

some of the more recent findings on language training for the mentally retarded. 

The mid-spectrum chaptora are '^Genetic^and Intelligence*' (Anderson) and 

^^Cltnichl Aapccts*' (Klrman). The former is a highly competent review of such 

issues as heritability eattmatos in the determination of intelligence and gene 

environment interactions. It suffers only because there has been so much of 

this subject in recent literature that the reader is Inevitably forced Into a ddia 

vu experience* The latter chapter is readable and Informative but for a short 

selection, ranges breathlessly over too much territory* It goes from the need 

for imprrjvcd consulting services for the mentally handicapped and their families, 

to visible chromoaome anomalies, to epilepsy, to social factors In the production 

of niuntal rotardation. 

Somewhat Ioj^h rigc^uius in approach, but of interest to particular students and 

practitioners, are the chaptora, "U.S. Federal Funds: A Policy Study" (Draddock), 

'UMiyfucal Education and Spurt*\ (Hayden), *T^mpIoyment" (Poaner), tind "The 

Vohintnry AHRoeiattnn on the Internntional Scene" (D>i3wad). 

Ill the main, fhe cHlitor han brought together Hcnne IntereHting and valuable 

nH^tiM'iaK priniarilv in the an^a of mental retardation. Although it oontinuos u 

traditio!! eHtablisluMl by earli«^r voUniieK in the series, the coverage is too broad _^ 

for o'lf^ hmk. It svcMjld he more ur^eful to the a\\>ra^e render if Lh^^ annual voluniefi 

/ 

erIc '^0 ^ ■ 



7 



were devoted to a more circumscribed set of topics, not necessarily within any 

"7"; ' ^ , ' ; . ; : 

one particular discipline but certainly not axtonding over the extremes of content 
presented here, " ■ ' 

* ' '' ■ 

Neither ie this reviewer entirely convinced of the vali^ of the ^-Chronicle: 
1972-1973** (Soloyanis and Yoder) and the '^Calendar: 1974" (Soloyanis and Joder), ^ 
that appear at the end of the volume. The chronicle may have some usefulness 
as a pocket guide to historians but la uneven in terms of the significance of its items 
Moreover^ calendars by definition have very short-lived Interest value; this 
particular one aeems more appropriately -placed on the back cover of a journal 
than in a hardcover book of this type. ^ . 



Reviewed by: Leonards. Blackman, Department of Special Education, Teachers 
College, Coluiflbla University, New York. 
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The Mentally Retarded Child and His Family ., 

H^oldD. l^ye, Springfield, nUnol^ Thomas, 1973, 15.95 

Paperback, 

The cover of The Monthly Retarded Child and His Family correctly points out ^ 
that ^^s subject Is currently one of the most widely discussed topl^not only in educa- 
tion but widely discussed In many disciplines. The author points out that the text la 
appropriate for parents, parents to be, teaeherSp and other professionals. Certainly^ 
the table of contents suggests that the author Is making a frontal assault on some of 
the major Issues confronting those Involved with the retarded child. The chapters 
relating to '^Adjustment of Parents of Mentally Retarded Children** and ^Parental 
Advice will whet the reader -a appetite. 

As the reader pr@Qeeds beyond the front flap he soon comes to sense, however, 
that the book Is a series of one liners and that not much real •information Is provided 
in any depth. If parents are to beeome , , better equipped to handle problems and 
to recognize and cope with their retarded children, It Is unlikely to happen from read= 
Lng such comments as * Where does one go In your area for a thorough medic^ and 
psychologleal evaluation?" Numerous statements of that sort and **Are the dlagriosttc 
faoUitiee available adequate for the needs of your community?*' may only suggest to 
the reader that his questlonB and concerns regarding retardation are being met with a 
rephrasing of those questions by the author. Of the forty lines of print in the section 
on *iiabilit#ion" (pp, 67"68) very, few deal with the subject In a useful way. When the 
section on **Habilitation" is reached again in a later portion of the book a sense of 
exasperation is again felt as the N^eader is asked '*Once a child has been diagnosed as 
retarded, what services are available to him and hie parents?" then told that , . ther 

I 

are over 400 state and private residential Institutions and homes for the retarded in the 

86 • 
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United states. " , • . 

ffideedj the reader may come to wonder if the book la addressed really to the 
parents of the retarded or, possibly to his nelghbori since parents would not be so 
easily satisfied with this approach* While it Is difficult to Mtifipate that a parent will 
profit from such statements as -Having a mentally retarded child calls for strong 
efforts on the part of the family to adjust to the problem^ " or ^Through laiowledge. . , 
the mentally retarded will no longer be a whisper, but will become a reality to be 
nurtured and loved, there are useful suggestions for parents whom, we might assume, 
are functioning in an atmosphere of uncertainty and non^direction, . 

On the other hand, it Is a fallacy, as the e^erienced educator loiows, to assume 
that there are readily available sources of advisement for the families of the retarded, 
and so it may well be that this text will provide the best initial advice that a parent 
might receive on the subject. However, when one admonishes the parent to create 
conditions which give the child a aenae of belonging, one should recognize that the use 
of the phrase ^th© young retardate" probably does not enhance the development of a 
favorable attitude toward his/her child retardate or not, 

/ 

The last chapters: ^'Education of the Mentally Retarded, " 'Recreation for the MR, 
*'Pruvention and Treatment of MR, and ^The Entire Family, are considerably more 
informative to a reader who has limited experlence'^ith the problems of retardation. 
However, a Dr. Spock it is not; in fairness to author and publisher it perhaps 
was never intended to be, but the title does create an expectation for the reader which 
'is not fulfilled. What are some of the things a parent should know In considering those 
". . .400 state and private residential Institutions and homes for the retarded Inflie 
United States"? What do you do when yoUf child wUl not walk, talk, or become toilet 

87 

93 



trained at the appropriate ages? What do you do at^ome, as a family, during the 
night, on weekends, and during the pre-- and post school years when community 
aervicpB are not appropriate for tfce retarded child? 

Overall, this book falls short of the promise that It , . will enable parentg to 

become better equipped to handle problems and to recognize and cope with their retard- 

^ - ^ ■ . . _. 

ed*children. " It Is useful, however, as a primer and If so regarded will meet the / 

\ ' ^ > ' ' ^ ' ' ^ 

needs of those very new to the ejqperlpnce of naental retardation, / 



i 



Reviewed by: Louis P* Messier, Dlyls ion of Special Education, College of William 
and Maiy, WlUlameburg, Virginia, ^ ^ 



^1 
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The Ment^ly Retarded Child and His Motor BehavloJ- Practical Diagriosis and 

Movement EKperlenGee, ; ^ 

T. Beter and W* E. Cragin. Springfield, niindiS" Charles C Thomas, 1972. 
$9.75' ' Hardcover. * ' 



Beter and Cragin have^wrltten a practical hanSbook for parents and profeiilonals 
Interested in adapted physical education and recreation for spoclal children. While 
the prooedures recomni|nded should not be attempted with physically handicapped 
^ children without medical superviBion, they can be adapted to children having, a wide 

-- ■ - ' . : 

J . = : 

range of physical strength and dexterity. ^ . 

Test eKercises for measuring motor davelopmeiit and developmental activlties 
are deecribed* The test exercises are aqcomp^ied by tables of norms based op 
scores of approximately 100 children who were classified m educable mentally 
retarded. While not adequate for research puiposaSj such norms will provide a group 
perspective for Judging the performances of ehildren tested by those using the boolc. 

The authors avoid involvement in the disputes current over the relationship 
between perceptu^ motor development and aeademic aehlevement. They point out 
that while the evidence for one view or another is not conclusive at present, currently 
Influential theories of opgnitive development such as that of Piaget hypothesize that 
sensory motor developmejit has an important influence on higher level functioning. 
Instead of taldng sidesi however, they lucus on what has worked ^or them with childrenj 
producing gains In strength and skill which they feel also have had facilitating effects 
on 'development in academic and sociat areas. They call for direct teaqhlrig of si^al 
skills that'wlll be Iniportant In program success^ for example, teaching children to 
move from v£s^fth,^||^tion^ollowlng to self direction In the performance of exercises. 




All in^g^^^^^^^lc book, ope to use and to become familiar with over tlmrf, 



ERIC 
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probably in conjunction with soma #i the basic references suggested in the bibliograph- 
ies accompanying each chapter and at the. end «rf the* book. This reviewer shared the 
authors^ oonvictlon that improvementB in the phyilcal functioning of special children , 
are. Important educational goals in^hemsislves ; and that such improvements contribute 
measurably to their overall healthy development even If the Intricacies of how and why 
as yet escape analysis. * . ' 

^ Some of those youngsters In the norm group seem to have had an edge on at 
least one middle aged professor' oh certain exercises. Mpre power to 'ami There ^ 
^ are plenty of ideas here to help them keep and maintain their margin. 



Reviewed by: Fr^c H. Wood, Department of Psychoeducatlonal StudieBi University 
of Minnesota^ Minneapolis, Minnesota* 
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1.25 



II ^ ^ 

120 
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Tho Opon-Tokon Econoriiy System; A Handbook for a DohavtQral ApprQach to 
RohablHtatlon. / \ ^ 

'W. Waloh wid J. vJ. Gist. Sprlngflold|i Charloe C Thomas, 1074/ 180 pp, 
$13,75 Hardoovor, 



7 



This Is a fine book for u practitioner who doslrGB guidance In the developrtient 
and implementation of/ a rGhabllltatloQ program for mentally retarded young adults. 
The token economy system described In the book was developed to meet the needs of 
haiidicappad individuals at the Center for Developmental and Learning Disorders, at 

the University of Alabama, The book (which eonsists primarily of a detailed descrip- 

• • <^ - ' - ■ 

^tion of the token economy system) has two major atrengths: There is ample guidance 

^, ' . '- ■ ' ' ' ^ ^ • 

in the pages of this bdok for anyone wanting to implement a eimllar kind of progranij 

for the material is thorough and ei^licit; the deBOrlptlbn of the token economy system 

^ . . . 

and its implemeh^atlon is done within a framework that\emphasizes the setting of 
behavioral dbjectives and the defining of meaningful goalp for clients. 

It should be emphaBized that this Is 'a description ofi a specific program designed, 
to meet specific neqds of a fairly circumscribed handicapped population* Nonetheless, 
the application of the principles so outlined should certainly be trmsferable to other 
settings as well. Moreover';^ the authors provide a good model fir integrating a token 
economy system with the ultimate goal of the system, l,e. the rehabilitation of handi- 
capped individuals for practical jobs. 

This is a how-to-do-lt mmual. The book should therefore be of Interest to / 
practitioners in psychology and special education who wish to develop a token ecooo^^ 
system of their owii. The application of this book as a text In either undergraduate or 
gr&duate programs in behavior modification or special education ^ however ^ w6uld 
depend upon its being combined with other resources. It is light on theory^ and the 

91 / 



tho avaluatlon of tho program la limited io what 1h oBSontlnliy a sorloB of caHC) fltudloB 
(roprcsonted by 60 pngos of graphs) showing ohangOB In bohavlor of Individuals over 
timo* ^ - 

THd work would have to bo supplomontod with material which would give students 
some background in learhlng theory and behavioral analysis as well as emphasise the 
importanoe of an ev^uatlve coniponent in any system of the sort ^©scribed In this 
volume,. » ^ - % 

Reviewed by: Ronidd J. FriedmM, Departnfient of Applied Fgycholo^,: The Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education, Ontario^ Canada, 
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Problomfl of the Olftod Child; IQ 150. ,i ' . . 

S. DrldguH. Now York- Cruno, lUi«Httk imd Compwiy, Inc. , 1073. lOt) pp. 

After reading thq first twonty-flvc pagoa of ProblomH of tho Glftotli IQ 150, 
tho professional may bo tempted to act the book aside. It is not a piece of scholarly 
work; there Is no documentatlohj and roforenco to research Is meager. This 
reader Initially felt frustration with the lack of^deflnltlons aiid supporting data. 
But the'text^s soft siren call of human iiltereat won out* I read on in oi'der. to find 
ottt If. the little urchin witl/the wet Well Ingtona ever foun& someone to talk to 
about his jam jar fulLof trophies frdm the local pond. 

The author, Sidney Bridges i is a member of the British Schools* Council 
Working Party oh Gifted Children, and this book Is based on many years of ex^ 
perience working with gifted children in England, He shares his experiences with 
the reader through anecdotes and insightful suggestions* His perceptive^ Piagetian 
observations of children are obvious In hip graphic portrayal of the needs, problems 
md behaviors of children with superior intelligence. Although a lack of familiarity 
with English idioms or with the educational system In England may make the book 
somewhat less readable, this reader could readily perceive the similarities to the 
American system. 

This well^orgtolzed, comparatively small book opens with a presentation 

of general characteristics of gifted children and pbssible informal identification 

1 

procedures. After exploring problems and needp from the chlld*s point of view, 
the author presents the parents^ and teachers' points of view concerning those 
same problems and needs. Finally, suggestions are made to teachers and schools 
as to the ptovislon of educational experiences for the gifted child. ' 

93 
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* lllia book Ifl not a primary aollogo tcxtj for Itlricks tho Hpcciflclty qfrfaclH 
iuul flgiiroB nccosflary to uroato a knowloclgci baoor nqlthor Is it ai^'aaokbdok^^ of \ 
detiillod dlroatlonB for th6 parant or tuiiahur, Hatlforj It la a thoroughly rcjadablo plocu 
' of work that contnlnH accuiraic Rcnornl inrnrmatinn and denKinrttrateH >cpnHi^i?abla doptli 
of human undGrstandlng of tho behaviors, nccdB, and noed-gratlflcationB of gifted 
/ children* ^ , / ' t ' ■ - \, ' *^ 

Those who win find thp book most useful arc parenti and teachers of gifted 
children. Such ueefulhoss^wlll chiefly bo in the areas of dovelopmeiit of under- 
stajidlng^glfted behaviors and ln.|jie*deveiopment of t moro positive attitude 
Itoward those who demonstrate exceptional skills For nianyp thie must bo the 
beginning, ^ ' 



Reviewed by: George Sheperd, Department of Special Education, College of ^ 
Education^ University of Oregon^ Eugene^ Oregon, 
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Prouomliiigfl, H oeond Annu al UAI^ ConfTObnco: PliigoHun Tlieory ;uk1 tlio Hulptni; 
ProfcBslonH, • 



J, P, Magary, M, Poulsunj G. L Lubl/i, ami G. Coplln (EdB. ). Lo^q Angoldfl, 
Carifornia- llttlvorsity Publishers, 19j2 TO pp, $3, 00 I'aporbiick, ■ 

' ,.' ■ ' ^^'^ ■ . /: . : ^' . ^- 

^ This monograph roprcsonts a colloctlon of papers on work rQlatcd to Plagctlan 

' ' ' ■ ^ 

theory presented as part o£ a University AffllUitod Prograrn cnnforonco hold at the 

UplverBity of Southern California Ih January,. 1972, There is no formal organization 

of papers in the mondgraph; 11 of the 17 manuscripts arc reports of rcscareh studios; 

.' '* * - ; ^ ' * ' ' 

4 of the 17 are abetraets of papers;^ and also inclcided are five discussion papers and ti 

literature review* * 

^ ; • - . • , / 

Particularly noteworthy In the document are thq presentations by C, Edward 

Meyers, Henry W. Malcr, F. Annette Tessierj and Marcia Maguire. Meyers proposes 

■ % ' ^ ' ■ ■' ' ■ ■ 

the development of mental measurement-scales based upon Plagetian theory. His - 

■ • ■ « , 

paper makes a ^ohd ease for measurement based upon pjocess rather than infornf(atlon* 
Maler also offers a conceptual ditoenslonfto the monograph by relating in well organized 
fashion Piaget's work on spatial aiid temporal coijeGpts to ego psychology. He feels ego 
psychology and Piaget-s theory of cognitive processes supplement each other. 

Tessier*8 study tests the applicability of Piaget's sensorimotor tKeory to»young 
cerebral palsied children. The outstanding feature of h^ paper is the excellent dis- 
cussion of findings for application, to addition to her ^aper, two others In the monograph 
relate directly to exceptional children. One reports a study with low vision children 

if > 

^ 4 

(R. Swallow an^ M. Poulsen); the other a study conducted with hearing impaired 
children (M, P. Simmons). 

Another paper with excellent attention to the implications for practice is Maguire's 

brifef review of research. Her review indicatei that formri operations are a sequential • 

/ 95 ' 
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devulopniciit produas bub that children dlfror iiH to af|u of omqrgoncd of kiin Btn^o^ 

^Tho gcncrtiilziitlon of those conolualpns is furthor aupportcd In a study rcpprtpd in 

^ ^ . ' ■ • ' ' . ■ " ■■ ' - ' » ■ 

the monograph by M. Bontlgr which found that sequence but.not rato of conaorvritlon 

acquisition was fairly eonsistcnt acroes eovcrrd dlfforcnt culturee, 

in ganertU^ there was a conelstpncy of findings among all of tho roiekrGh Re- 
ported in the monograph* This suggests strong suppoift for the validity of ^Plagetlan 



thewy and tor its practical implleations. Though the monograph has limited potential 
as a tektbdok, It^ean serve as a limited reference souro^fot those Interested in 
Piagetlftn theory and as a stimQlus to additional reiearoh. » . 



Reviewed byr James A. Bitter, School of Special Education dnd Riehabilitation, 
. ; , University of Northern Colorado, Greeley i Colorado. 
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TTm I^BycKoancdytl& Study -of the Child, vblunie 27. 
Freud, Anna, ot al, (Eds. ). Now Ilavoni Yale UnlvQrslty Press, 1971. 
$1^.30 Hardcovor.' / k 



This volume represents the dlrejbtlons and approaches of psychoanalytic work 
at the present time. It Is divided into several different sections: psychomialysia and 

the law, elinical contributions, a theoi^etlc^ section, and a section of problems of 

- ' ' . _ - . . ' „ ■* • ' 

development. Part of the book is shaped by an obituary of and a commemorative 

collection of pQ^evB by Seymour L. LUstman, 'whd was m eminent psychologist, 

" ' i " ^ , - ' 

psychiatrist, and psychomialyst belonging to the Yale group. While he perhaps^ was : 
not well Imown outside of psychiatry, he was a scholar of great breadth. - His paper, ' 

Si 

^'A Perspective on the Study of Man, ^' is an excellent presentation of the issues involved 

in biopsychological and social investigations of human personality, Hls^aper on 

^Tfale-s Year of Confrontation" discusses the student unrest at Y^e as seen by §l 

Master of one of the university houses; It is an informed presentation md examination 

of the events, and it provides a perspective on what happened In the unlvers ities in the 

1960^8. fiiterestinglyj he commented that there did not seem to be an increase in the 

syinptoms of adolescence, when one ec^mpared the late 60's with the late 30's.' Although 

student language concerning identity cif^ises and psycholo^ was strflcln^i^ different, 

he felt that recent students were not any more mature than their predecessors even ^ 

through better traveled; that they were no more successful In resolving their struggles. 

over dependency than those living In previous decades. 

Among the clinical contributions there are papers on thm superego in late 

adolescence, a collection of writings by adolescents, a paper on heroin addiction and 

crowd activity, and a paper on canipus youth which offers some guidelines for parents 

1 
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„or commlutilt^ ietiders abput how to te^pond to students, AH are'^clea^^ writteri, and 
well worth examining, . V^^^:- V 

In the area of pgychdanalytlc theory^ there la^a long secMon on the Interpretation 
of dreams. The^work Illustrates the enormous shift in psychoanalytic interest^rom 
Freud's original work to atadies in llngulsticsi so that the emphasis In this particular 
paper is on the use and construction of lai^uage as a species specific^ 'separate 

, ■■ ' r . ■ ■ ■ 

characteristic the human mind. It deais with the human mind's symbolic function^ 
and its relationship tB the generation of appropriate linguistic forms in the unconsciojy^ 

■ .": • ■ ' •. ' ' : ■ ^ ' ■ .\ 

as well as conscious person^ a complex Bind new view. However, sotne of the papers 
on early object relations, instinctual victssitudes^^ajid the experience of time, are in 
an orthodox psychoanalytic framework of conceptual i^atlpn and thus of nfore limited 
interest (as is toe paper on internaliEatlon). The section on the law deals with ttie 
currently emphasized problem of advocacy for children, placement of children, and 
the realities of findtag practical alternatives in child care. This actually means 
finding ^the least detrimental alternative, because finding ^the best alternative for 
children in divorce situteons and in broken homes turns out often to be an academic 
exercise, devoid of re^titic possibilities. Placements are difficult to find, bureau^ 
cracy and the courts cumbersome, and grinding destructive family conflicts persist. 

The section on cllnical^work Includes sections on psychoanalytic technique 
during latency^ probfems of ego regression, neurodermatitis and the psychoanalysis 
of a psychotic child (which might have been published without change 30 years ago). 

Overall, this book has much that will be of interest to specif education. It ^ 
has some material which will interest only analysts; some sections which will arrest 
any child care worker or teacher; it shows the stirrings vrfthin modern psychoanalysis 

. • 98 , ' 
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which attempt to redeploy It as a modern and developing field,* At the iame timfe, , 

■ ■ /" . ■ .. /' * , ' ' ' ■ ' f 

some of the .themes show a continuing direction toward separatist orthodoj^ and 

academic theorizing about old formulations. . * \ 

This book would be a useful addition to apsychology md eduoation library* 

Revievs/ed by: Norman Bernstein^ M,D. Harvard Medicid School, Harvard* 
University^ Cambridge, Massachusetts, / ^ 
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Psyahology for you . / * " > ^ 

Gordpn^ S* New York i Oxford Book Cpmpany, 1973* »$C60 Paperback* 



Dr. Sol Gordon^ a professorf of child and family studies at Syracuse Unlveriityii 
,ls^perhaps best Imown for his ieries of "comic books '* aimed at adolescent audiences 
ai?d deslpied to bring a straightforward approach to sex education. Dr. GoMon's 
critics accuse him of all^anner of vile crlnaes Including the exacerbation of moral 
decay in the United States, while defenders envision him as a relying point for causes 
of sensible sex education mid freedom of the press. Supporters and detractors share 
but one common^ity — the todor with which they leap into the fray, Dr, Gordon seems 
to be one of those phenomena for which thBre is no middle ground. His personal 
appearances aii3 publications are never received apathetically. This book, Psyohology 
for yrou , is no exception. I am sure that readers of tois book will feel either that it is 
a major bre^cthrough in psychology texts or that it is aji illconceived attempt at 
'^op psych, " 

The foreword to the book indicates that the author intended it as a text for 
^Tsych In high school or coliege. According to the author. Its primary purpose is 
to eSj^lore the '^ . , developments, needs^ and concerns of the 1970's — whether it be 
sex aiid morality, youth alienation^ Women -s Lib, population pressures, encounter 
groups, street crlmej drug abuse, the counter culture, and many^ many>^th@rs. " 
The t^le of contents divided into five major areas* Psyciiolo^ md the ^dividual, 

i 

— - - - _ _ • - 

Realms of the Unconscious, Youth in a Changing World, Psychology and Social 
Problems and Psychology and Education, juxtaposes such staid* and traditional avenues 
of psychological study as "Freud and the Freudians, "Problems of the Self, " and 
''Intelligence" wit^uch topics as ^Mind Bending— Altered States of ConsclousneBS, " 
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"The Hippie Culture, " "Why Does Man Kill ?"and, of ooursej 'Sex and Morality. " 

The final cfiapter, 'DiiGovering Who Yoii Are (A How'^Not-to-^DO'-It Guide to What 

* \' 

You Really Wanit to Do)*' cerfaMy covers aeademically virgin territory/ 

/ ; to a message 'To the Teaehers " Dr, Gordon eautlons not to force ever^ student 

to read eveiy chapter nor to merriorizing.ariythlng. Ihe Impression Is given that thi book 

^ - ' ■ ■ \ ' ' ■ ^ 

is meant as a Btlmulus for diseussion and personal growth rather than as an aoademlc V 

treatise on psyeholo^* Herein llee the strength and weatoiessjof the text. For those 

seeking m issue q3?iented vehicle for discussion wi& a general goal of moyjp self ^ 

understanding and growth, this book Is Indeed a valu^le tool. The topics it covers 

and Its breezy, iirformal style should capture the interest of even the most jaded 

student. The contemporary text and Illustrations are handsomely complementedby 

the 'Things to Discuss^^ThJrigs to Do — Things to Read" section following each ch^^i^ 

The^ extremely wide range of materia covered and the book's unflinching attitude ? \i 

toward covering controversi^ topics would seem to provide reley&noe for most 

Individuals teadlng the book, AlsOj an attempt Is made to ppovWe some background 

In traditional psychology with a stated bias for classical Freudian psycholo^, 

; High school teachers and professorB seeking an introductory text in psychology 

with a goal toward establishing a foundation for future study will not find this book 

relevant fpr^ their needs. The book's ^tensive coverage of controversial topics may . 

be viewed by some as a rather cursory andK at tlmess dogmatic attempt to provide 

motivation and relev^ce at the ei^ense of scholarship. Little documentation is used, 

.a rather gi^if leant wealmess when such enormous topics as "mental Utoss'^ are* 

covered in twenty--eigh' pages, M^y aoademlc psychologists may be irritated by the 

superficiality as well £he glibness of style which often conceal very subjective 

judgments md statements in a ^We all Imow that, , , " manner. 
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In many respects thii book representi a text on Sol Gordoja, rathor than an . 
exploration of basic psycholo^. This is not necess^ily a liability* Dr, Gordon^s 
iiitteresti and the engaging way in which he presents th^m could be a weleomi addition 
to the e^qssrlence of most adolesaents, to summary, it is a most difficujt book to 
review. One eannot divorde the book from its Intended context. Teachers of "Payeh ' 
Would do well to read it. The preface, --To the Teacher, states adeqimtely wid 

ook. If one-fi 



, fairly the strengths of the bool 



■s goals coincide with those of Sol Gordon and 



one desires a stimulus for^ discuss ion rather than a pBychologlc^ primer^ thlsi is a 



fine text. 



Reviewed byi Spencer Gibbins, bepMtment of Special Educationi Syracuse University, 
^ . Syracuse, New York , / 
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;^^,th, Iwiruld. Hpr nu:lf«id, Illinois ; 
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l^-^ s .ii'N tf> hAvt^ In/vn ihv authors' nvvd to 

J :> ... a r* . * nt jtm havo brought a grt*at 
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seems to be their view that competitive employment will become less feasible for the 
mentally retarded as a consaquence of increasing shifts towards a largely technological 
economy. While these kinds of conclusions are clearly debatable and would have more 
meaning if supportive research were cited, it seems comrnendable that the authors 

have been wlilUig Ui iale<-- la sue;© v\l4i<^li sceuilii^i) ai c liiipupui^i tiJid LhleatciiUig Uj 
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adjustment workshops, This material is valuahle in educating readers to the difference 
in orientation and philosophy within vooationHl evaluation centers that evoke a program' 
niatlc versus a production orientation to rehabilitatmn. 

t'luijilci \ 11 di.'Liis \\ llh ix ii\iii\i>vi: iii pui i:ui\ uU i"! itli ai iju-db in \ s.>U£it ujual i uhab- 

il il ..i 1. ... ii» ... , » ..1 .... I i. i i L , L U|.U. » 4 . { X . A U . ^Mi-i. 4 1 1. Uill) ^ 

i i I . 1 ^ . , . ^ . 1 i . , , . i . . 1 I 1 . s . I . I ! . ,» 1 
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Reviewed by: Bill English, Special F,duratlon & Rehabilitation, Syracuse llntversity, 

Syraciiee, New York, 
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Reaching the Autistic Child: A Parent Traming Program , 

Kozloff, M. A. Champaign, niinois: Research Press, 1973. 246 pp. $4,95 
Paperback, 



Although some parents should benefit from reading it, this text is aimed [)rimar = 
ily at suphistlcated child oriented professionals. Kozloff has prepared a research 

tv^i^i^ii l/fe4i3otl ./ii hl^ c Apt. 4 i v.t. . . w t3 iii iL LiikLiLL^ paiuiils aulldUt; children us bt^lia v iui 
ii,.,t It . i.,i..i..tii . , i .1.. ail' 

t . i . 4 . , , It , . 11 i i t , . . , I 4 1 1 <J lAi ^, , , 1 I 1. ^ t* i ... It. 
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traditional research=^wrltmg style = 

Kozloff clearly explains the procedures for trauiLng parents in such a fashion 
.that the chapter might serve as a primer in both that area and in Behavior Modification, 
procedures for training inuthers to train fathers and other family rnembers as therapists 

i . . li.,,,^ 4i... .1 il., ,,^^I.t |irOv..i , . J ^ i th. i, i.. Hit. lin|.,.,i loJlua wi > wii 

t . .■...•>. . 1 . . it. t i , . i I. ■ i . 1 1 . . t . . . i i 1 . > 1 i . i 1 . . u ^ . . . > 



the offices, laboratories, and clLnlcs of child nriented professionals is only a half- 
hearted attempt at habilitation. Much time and energy must be employed beyond the 
confines of the traditional therapy locale, thus necessitating a restructuring of the 
cliiiiLiHjrs profess iunal a elf cuncept, ^ 

.--It i..>»S |,,,;tlitji >fj^k^Lii ,tjt i^*! , Ml Jit.-*... » Ju,. .44 A £3 ...J , t. 4. li 

.4 i ^ . .4 . i J v^vlLl. 4. ii ,4 4 1. ^ i * ^1. J i 

1.4 , i » I . »%i , I . , . ^ I. J I. 1 . J. I . i i i . . ili I .J > M * . It I i ^ si 1^141. - 3 rtiiU V 1 1 
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School Interventlbn . 

Claiborn, W. L., aiid Cohen, R= (Eds,), New York; Behavioral Putflications, 1973, 
265 pp, $9. .05 Hardcover. ^ - 

111 the ifttroductiun to thi^ text, the authors state 'these chapters Tevlew the 
conceptual and philQsophical background, explore the potential impact, delineate the 
pi ijti ic: i» , ij aioi s .^.^ L aiiKiUiAi id^ iii^ ujjpri a^hcio ijuv^ilved Ui piuiiiuiiii^ iiieiiLal health in 



in which he carefully dermeates the specific action steps necessary to develop any 
new progrsmi. A consultant caji find useful Lnformation here which will help avoid 
thtj failure often asH()cialed with program development. Fisher's chapter regard^ 

. t a V ] £3ulti,ii\ L. liier th^ii pi'ac^iii i i . 



as part of the training program. 

Revitnved by: Rnhrrt (UiarincK Director of Special Fducatioii. Kalamazoo Public 
* Schonlp, Kalamn/fH), Mic^hignn 
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Sex Eduqation for the Developmentany Dliabled: A Guide for Parentg, Teachere, 
and Professlonala 

^ Henry L, Fischer, Marilyn J. Krajicek and William A, Borthlck 
Baltimore: University Park Press, 1974, 59 pp. $4.75. Paperback, 



An interdisciplinary Laaoi cunMiating of a clinical psychologist, a nurse, and 

an I life Li iiiJ I l^Ufi 1 L lu^ I l«t hii V d v tj I t^ptj; J an ilUujvaLiy«3 UittUud tu ufttSi Scja 

f 
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Although the guidc^ is not appropriate in its present form for usa with the 
severely retarded, the authors have found that it is effective with moderately 
retarded children and adalescynts (ages H - 18), as welPas with some adults, 
l lic- fciulhur^ du lutjl that \\ iLh sunie adapLaLiun, Lh.e guide cuald be used with ^onit^ 

, » . . 1 ! . ! . « , . s -fi I 1 4 * 1 . i , ' * 
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Sexual Identity Conflict in Children and Adults 

Richard Grepn. New York : Basic Books'. 1974. 327 pp= $15.00. Hardcover. 

Ir liiH - Dr. \h ir : He uoint d the word "Irans&exuaL *' This tern) h 

tjcconio Lhu LiUniuai iJuci iy"aa tiu;u lut puuple whu etrt; phyM lulij^ically one sex, bixl 

tt. 1 i It , i. .i * I. 1„ . . i i . . » . t . tU, i. ..ii4 L 1 W^; L I I V Uit *4 i..-^ tt.iuul iJiV- 3 I^- i 
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The next two chaisters survey psyohologicai ancl iiKUdgical reHearrh sUiich bear on 
various theories whirh explain the f^xiHtenrr of the trHnssrxual infl i s Kiual . l^he 
i"eat ul the book cunsisLa lai'geh al a dt^ieription at i tuldi't ii iiiui aduiLs \s(ui preiir! 

1 U Uig the ?it'Xi.,<lL: i>\}in,n[lt lhc-^.i t/li-Iugltal riPA Iht LidulL.=^ d i .-I i [Lfd d i f ptM^de 
* ^» • J ^ t » « • , * i - I < 1 , * . , ti u 5 c < J J . , 1 u L t * ' I hi ! . . i J . . i . / i . 1 . » i . J U n hi I 

I . . - i I, t . , ....... J It 1 . . n . .1 1 1 ^ . , 



^nirf, psychological and biolnglcul research In the subjoct aro available 
Ah^r works rMoncy nnc! Hhrhnrcit, t?raan and Money, and^BenJan^n)^ To 
Afe^R, ^hl^ imnk crin only Horve as agundral Introduction, Green writes 

i 

sirh ftw! fhr iKKik In cuigaglng. ThlB, comblnad with the Inherent Interest and 

Miirii% nf fhr fiuhjfM^t, wouItPmnkc the book a possible choice as a suppllemental 

1 :n *,r^!</r^rrifIijrifo p^iychology courses, 

^ nv rr c rMic^nl vnln, i\m book has a numbcr^of^^aknesses. While the 

^ ^ - tirjinrn, {trnnHcriptH of convcrfiatlons With tranaseKuals and their 
f iAff ir: r^jfrrnirly vnlijable, Gregn-doog not approach the material in a 
thH^;^^\si4mzrn \in value. The interview aelectlona give us a sense of what 

- lav'^v^ trnnnnrxunl ; it f^ivuH us an undarstandlng of the phenomena and the 



i^n ah^Ti' \hr Ial>el. Yet Cirocn chooses to be concerneS constantly about 
^Whilr not nuich of the book directly def|ls with this question, It ls\ 
^ri'-if^vX, In tlu* roncluHion he lariicnta that he and his colleagues don*t 
.-^ctf^ '* cnnccrnitip the causes 'of transsexualism; he leaves us with the 
iatxbi:^? f u*ltl of Htudy is young and that as the wheels of progress move 
l^io thrsba.Hc of the problem. Green's Inability to step out 



ill r 



nttHt with a belief in and dedication to discovering the effect 



> Mioi^if al^li^ vHriiiblcH un this newly created clinical category In order to 
r.;:v-* u %ua] UMii wvU ixi different contcxts with his readers Is^ in my 

inlu i (Mit naw in the book. 
>f r th in f^^M ing i\w liniitationa and strengths of the approach he. has 
: \ >rK'-in»/-inH the book and mtlterlals to eKplolt their strengths, he 

f rrv i u ith 'the facts'* rather than the impressions and thus muddles 
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the mieaning and Impact of the worlc. The data tell us much— It helps us to under- 

MtmA trans s6kuali"GTeen should be cpntent with^that. ^ 

A reliatad criticism Is that Grteen doeS iibt suco6M in putting the ttanasexual 
phenomena into a largfr cultural and political friimewprk. Carta Italy the very 
reason that we, are reading his book Is relafad to the soolal movemlBnts afoot that 
call Into question traditional sex roles ;mid def^^ ue, , various 

llbpratlon movements and the youth counterculture. Green deals with this In less 
than a page in the next to last chapter, %o ignore the raging controversiet set 
looie In these times and not to discuss the place and: tafluence of these movements 
on research and on transsexuals, makes him vulnerable to criticism, * Similarly, 
the book needs some mention of the role of the transsaxual as an oppressed 
minority. What is the societal reaction to this phenomenon and how does this/ 
affect the possibilities of what it and those so labeled caii become? This question 
points to social factors that affect the problemi that transsex minority 
group, experience. As a group of persons, they take transsexualism out of the 
clinical realm and the problem area, and into the arena of social Issues with 
public as wall as individual solutions. 

We canii ^^ct one book^to do averything and this book does much, ^ 
Changing this - ok Just a little would effectively deal with some of my crlti= 
cisms, to an nrea of research which is so controversial, It is imperative for a 
socially conscic i researcher to refllect publicly on social Issues and to raise 
more than jus,t canlcal questions. Clearly, Green Is more than just a scientist* 
His concems for individual happiness Md social change are seen In his writing 
and In his life work. In fact,' he states at the ^nd of his book: 

. . 7 
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. the researoher turned cllniciM wears yet another 

hati it Is that of the educator and mediator of sbclal change. / 
He works for revision of public laws ^^gnd private attitudes so 
that persons of any age whose sexuaf Identity is atypical may 
live indignity,^ ^ 

Green has played that role with this book but' not as effectively as one feels he 

woldd like. ' 



Revletved by- Robert Bogdanj Center on Human PoUcyp Syracuse University, 
Syracuie, New York 
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Social Adiustment of Young Children . 

George Splvack m6 Myvm Shure* San Franoliooi Jossey-BaiB, 1974, 212 pp, 
$10,50. , Hardoover. ^ . ' 

' ■ , . ' ' • ' , ^ ■" . 

Social Adjustment of Young Children presenti an exciting and explicit 

i = 

program designed to enhMce the problem eolvlng skills In four year old children. 

The program described Is an outgrowth of extensive research through which the 

authors became con^vlnced that a relationship eKlsts between an dndlvlduaVs^ 

* * ■ «^ . . 

problem solving skills and his behavioral adjustment. Numerous revisions and 

■ ... ^ . * 

eKtensiye eKperimentatlon have resulted In a program^ for which data are avAil'^* 

able attesting to the program -s effectiveness In producing positive behavioral 
ch^ges In children. Because of the explicit nature of the presentation, In- 
terested readers may ^readily replicate the program. ^ ^ 

The authors outline seven principles upon which their prograrja is based, 

1. To teach prerequisite language and thinking. skills before 

e. . . _ _ _ _ . 

. teaching problem solving strategies. 

2. To teach new concepts In the context of familiar content.^ 

3. To base program content on people and Interpersonal relations 
rather than objects and impersonal situations. 

4. To teach generally applicable concepts rather thMk correct grammar, 

5. To teach the habit of seekliig solutions and evaluating them on the 
^ basis of their potential consequences rather than on the absolute 

merits of a particular solution to a problem. 

6. To encourage the child to create his own Ideas and offer them In 
the context of the problem, 

120 ' 
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7. To teach problehi solving skllli not as ends in themselves but 

In relation to- the adapt iveness of overt behavioral adjuitment (p, 29) 

* ' . ■ M' ■ = ■ ' 

The tralnjrig sQript^cons lata of, dally lessons which use a game format 
designed to t^e frona 5 to 20 nainutes of inetriKtlon, The suggested iqrlpt Is 
recommended for an approKlmately lOi week period* \ 

Specific guidelines are presented for accommodating children with 
asynchronous behaviors, u e. nonr^spqndlng, domlnatingj and disruptive be-- 
haviors, to additionj suggestions are provflded to agslst the Instructional 
leader in Incorporating the techniques specified for the, forma^ program into ' 
informal conversations and problem situations. 

This book Is well written and promises to make a significant contribution 
to epeclal education. The Ideas may be Easily extended to Include elementary 
school-'aged children who demonstrate deficits in problem solving skills and 
personal adjustment. ' 



Reviewed by: Lyndal M. Bullock, Program In Eiiotlonally Disturbed^ 
Department of Special Education, University of Florida^ 
Gainesville, Florida^ 
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Spec If io Dyi lexia . 

Swidhya Naldeo. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1972. 165 pp, $7. 95. Hard-- 
cover, . ; , 

This book la a research report of -Bpeciflc DyaleKla, a project undertaken 
by the Divalld Children's Aid Association (ICAA), Word Blind Centre for Dyslexic 
Children J In London, England, froni January 1967 through .March 1969. It was 
felt that more research on dyslexia was needed because even though a vast 
literature existed, basic Imowledge about the topic was inadequate. It was also ^ 
felt that certain theories lacked controlled scientlfld supporting data/ 

A historical review of the literature Covers the topics of termlnolo^, 
early history, and aurrent concepts. The current concepts of dyslexia are 
outiiijed under the headings of genetic factors, maturatlohal lag, neurological 
dysfUhction, and cerebral dominance* The survey showed that opinion Is still 
divided as to the extent to which pathological neurological dysfunction should be 
.Included among the causative factors of dyslexia, ^ 

if 

The persistent problem of defining terifis is duscussed. 'The multi- 
plicity of terms used to describe reading disorders has added to thfe confusion. 
Unfortunately for ease of recognition, dyslexic children do not present clear ^ 
cut cone isterf" clinical patterns and many of their features are found In normal 
readers. " ^' . . 

The definition of dyslexia used for the purpose of seleotlng subjeeti in 

this study wap as follows: 

'Specific dyslexia is defined as a condition causing 
difficulty in learning to read md to spell in physically 
normal Intelligent children in spite of continuous 
schooling and In the#bsenqe of severe emotional 
^ dlsturbMLce, 
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The iob]ectlv6s.of this itudy were to Identify thoie features by which boys 
who conformed to an accepted definition of specific dyslexia might be recognized; 
tQ.dlscover evldencjb/ which might support or refute hypotheals as to the causes of 
the dlaablllty; and to determine If there may be.subgroupi or types of dysleXLa 
characterized by different patterns of disability* , . 

Ninety^ eight boy B divided Into two groups were Included. In the study. 
The first exhibited a severe degree of reading and spelling retardation, and the 
second a severe spelling retardation and a relatively minor degree of reading 
difficulty. 

Each experimental group was matched with a control group of a slmlUar 
number of average boys. Both groups were matched for age^ sex, type of school, 
and were from, predominantly mlddle-^olass areas. All were of at least average 
intelligence, normal physical status, had no evidence of groas neurological 
abnormality, were judged to be emotionally stable, had had normal educational 
opportunities, ^ Extensive case historiee were collected froin the parents. All 
subjects received medical examinations and extensive psychological tests. 

The conclusions drawn from the study were: 

Some reading and spelling disorders are constitution- 
ally determined. 

The evidence does not support the existence of clearly 
defLned subtypes of dyslexiaS 

Patterns of disability vary but there Is evidence t 
suggest that a sequencing disability may underlie the 
reading Mid spelling retardation, 

M the cause of specific dyslexia, the importtoce of 
developmental neurological anomalies (some genetic, 
some acquired) Is demonstrated. 
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There were greater similarities thm differences between * 
the two groups, * suggest Ing that their d I 
• an esientlally similar ftature. - ; 

* . , • ■ ,. ■- ' ' ' ' ■ . ' ' 1' ■ • 

Family histories o^ reading and of spelling dlffleulty were 
i Ign If ICMtly greater for the eKperimental g 

controls. ^ * , 

There were no differancee In family and p^arsonal variables"' 
for the experimental and control groups. 

Although the majority of the dyslexic boys were gl^^ 
remedial helpj all were still experiencing considerable 
difficulty, Indicating the help given was Inadequate, ^ 

. ; ' ^ . .■ 

The implications and recommendations of the study are that maiiy factors 

can cause specific dyslexia ^d that only by a comprehensive md qualitative 

medical, educational, and psychological assessment can we^ ever hope to Identify 

~ ^ . / ^ - ~ 0 

the cause of the problem. It Is obvious that more clinics *wlth a multidlsclpllnary 
staff must be established. Children with such a learning disability require 
a pec iai ized methods of teac h Ing, but there are top few_ tr a Ined teac hers ._^r Inal^y , 
the report makes a plea for early Identification of chfidren who are falllng.td - 
read. Studies suggest that children with specific learning difficulties omi be 
Identified before they go to fechool. 

The book should prove useful for the researcher concerned with dyslexia. 
Eteven statistical tables, as well as the various record forms and questionnaires 
used In the study are Included. An InternationaL bibliography completes this 
study. This study was a thorough evaluation of a select population with the 
results, therefore, general liable. It reinforces the need for additional basic 
research In this area, m conclusion. It appears that the British have the same 
concerns about learning disabllltlei that we have in the United States. 
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Reviewed by- George Olshin, Division of Clinical Services, Southern Conneotlout^ 
State College, New Haven, Connecticut, . .. 
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Square Pegs- Round Holes: The Learning Disabled Child in the Claesroom and at 
Home , ^ J \ 

Harold Le^, M.D, New Yo^k: Little, Brownri973. 250 pp. $7.50, hard- 
cover. , 



Square Pegs Round Holeg Is a book about learning dlsiablUtiee (LD) written 
by Hatold B. Levy for other doctors, parents of LD children, and for teachers. 
The forward to the book promises that '.parents will find comfort and relief from 
feelings of guilt about their children who have specific learning disorders. " 

Part One covers the development of the concept of specific learning dis- 
aBlllty. The problem of terminology and semantic confusion Is discussed, as 
well as normal and abnormal child growth and development* An overview of the 
diSfOTders of activity, behavior, and thought, as well as the learning disorders of . 
the LD child are described. Another chapter discusses the specif ica of the 
read Lng process j and, finally, studies classifying the problem of dyslexic 

i 

children are discussed* 



Part Two handles the confusion that still exists in the area of LD aild^^ 
discusses the need for valid research. The author descrtoes the divis^ns^thft 
separate the eduoationalj psychological, and medical professions, which have ^ 
further served to prevent comprehensive understanding of this learning disabled 
child. 

The chapter dealing with the use of medications is a defense for the posH 
tive results shown by children when such medications are prescribed by 
knowledgeable physicians. The author's point is that Lp^hildren are biochero-^ 
ically different md that they require medication in order that they may function 
in af more acceptable manner. 
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''.The final part of the book discusses the need for teamwork If the needs of = , 
t he LD chiM aie to be met; and this team ia to be comprised of the teacher, the pare^ 
ajid the phyeloian. ' 

The chapter describing the role of the teacher presents what must be an 
idealistic situation. Whan a regular teacher is well trained, knowledgeable 
abbut all ^ets of the LD p^blem, accepts the 'fact that childrin ^rte^tb, jimd that 
their specific problems can be Identifled^.then she can give the appropriate reinBd- 
lation, to addition. It is stresied that this teacher should understand the medical 
nature of the LD problem* ■ - . 

The chapter which dlscusBes the role of parents again gives what must 
be the ideal relationship betwfeen the parent, the child, the teacher, and the ' 
physician* Specific recommendations are given by the author as to the most 
effective approaches that c^ be used by the parents in order to - . 

educate their child* He also advises as to how the parents might better face 
the social implications of having an LD child. Finally, mention is made of the ■ ^ 

\ 

great Importance of parents helping each other as Individuals as well as through 
their parent organ ig at iofts, ^ 

The last chapter discusses the role of the physicim on the team* The author 
highlights what the Interested physician can do- for the UD child and 
his family, e.g. , the need to discuss with the child questions which arise from 
the medication prescriptions. Mention Is made of the unique role the physic irai 
can play because ^the physician is bxl authority" and 'tarries ail the prestige of 
his profession''. Thui the physician can act as a counselor, and teacher to 
parents and teacher s alike. 
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conclusion he dlicuasei some future directions far-tha LD child/ = These 
'include identlfic^tton of the LD child In kindargarteft^or fir grade^ a more in- 
dividualized teaGhing^prQach/o^en j^ understanding of the re- 
lationship between LD and ddpqueney, between LD ^d emotional disturb^ce, 
and the need. for opportunities for the young adult to participate In edunational 
programi after high BchooL ■ 

Suggested additional readings for the teacher p parent, and physician are 
listed, as -well as the associations concerned with the LD child, / 
I believe that parents o| LD children and physicians would be the best 

- . . * ^ ^ / ^ - :■ ■ 

consumers for this book. Teachers of such children would find the Information 
useful but there are moriB comprehensive texts Wnlch woiUd help with the diag- 
nostic and remedial approaches necessary for this eomplleated problem, 

' As is the author*s privilege^ he states his views forcefully, but there are 
many who do not sh^e his enthusiasm for medications. He comes on a bit , 
strong when he describes the ^^hyslbimi as an authority*^ who . . must act ks 
a counselor, helping parents and educators alike avoid the mlst^es so frequently 
made by the illinformed. this is the phyilclta's role in the parent, teacher, , 
physiciaft team, then he will have trouble with many teachers who may also 
believe they are authorities. When one thinks in terms of a team effort, an ^ 
individual discipline must not appear to be more dominant thsn the others if we 
assume that all are well trained ^d experienced. No rationale is given as to why 
other professionals such as psychologists or social workers are not included in 
his team. 
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The whole Issue of malnstreaming mildly handicapped children Into regular 
classroomi is another area which rolatea to meeting the educational needa of the 
LD child and needs more attention. Here we will be faced with the need for 
greater coord Inat Ion and cooperation of many disciplines and piarents if the in- 
divIdualiEation of services to children CMi-beoofria a^ really 

Reviewed^yV George plahlrt| iblvls Ion of Clinical gepylces. Southern Connecticut 
State College, |Jew Haven, Connecticut, ■ 
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stranger In the Family; A Guide to Living with the Emotionally Disturbed, ' ; 
Claire Buroh. todian^pllB: Bobbi-MerrlU, 1972, 233 $2.95, Paperback 



The puipoie of this book, as tlia title suggests, is to provtdo Information and 

=^guldellneB for families who cope wltfi the problems of an emotionally disturbed 

person^ in their famUy unit, K this fee ms a broad goal^ the range of content Is 

equal to It; Msi^JBUtch discusses problems ranging ftfom childhood to senility,'. 

neurotic ^d psychotic disturbances, mental retardaj^On,' alcoholism, drug 

addiction,' forms of treatment, terminology^ available resources, and n^uch 

more. It is the most comprehensive goverage of the topic this reviewer has seen. 

There are many strong points in the text, but the most outstandfing is the, . , 
. ■ ' ^ ' ■ j _ ^ 

attitnide Ma, Burch eonveysl; she is clewly an advocate for the dtBtressed family. 

From the beglmilng, she attacks the notion that parejctts and other family^ membMs 

somehow are guilty of their relatlv&'« disorder. She writes fr^ikly about hog^lt- 

allzation pro and eon. She tells what to look for in ^ public or private facility; 

she describes factpt3j^lft decisions regarding hospitalization (including the impact 

of the disturbing person on -the fgjnily)^ and alternatives to total hospitalization, 

S|ie explains various ^brands*'' of Ipsychotfterapy and ^jagyides guidelines for 

selecting a particular type, ' There also is ag^ea|d^^^f^^^tical mformatlon 

^ J ■ "Jl . .. . _ •'■ 

on how to cope with the daily problems of living with -4 behavlorally disordered 



person! where to set limits and ej^ectatlons in ter^p of conduct and family 
reaponBlbllltiea; how t^^andle difficult behavldr; where to go for heifp. All are. 
supplemented by realistic case vignettes. This information is accurate^ relevant 
and, for the most part, usefuL 

s ' ' ' ■' 
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rani^r i)i cuntvni also becomes the major vveakness of the book, 

nii sit'ptii tifti^n m sucrificud for breadth. Fur example, 

, « Is ilttl* tn Has that H[)ee if ically applies to children. Eapeq-= 
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homogeneous clinical entities, which is misleading, to say the least. In view of 
the eatablished unreliability ui psychiatric dlagnuaes, especially applied tu 
children, one questions Mb. Burch'g advice to first obtain a diagnosis to . find 

».JuL bu« disLurbed Lilt: »,liild I,) U4I ^ U. csL^/i L v^Llle the auUlur niay hu\t: ti 

1 » .4 4 i4t;d pci o^^* . 1 1 , . .^^ciAdit.^j 4 lit .=.4 1..^ ttiwii*^!^ iji iiieAtliitjj^i it la LiuubU^il 

l*» . . . 1 . LA 1,., . U. .. ,,.1 I i, U- l«. ». i tji' i-iJiiev isli, 
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Taachlng Children with Behavior Disorders: Personal Perspectives^ 

James Kauffman and Clayton Lewis (Eds. ), Columbus, OH: Charlis E. Merrill, 

1974, $9.96. Hardcover. 
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those who perceived the Street figures (Street, 1931) with greater ease when 
they were presented white on black rather thaii black on wh ite, 1 taught readiiig 
using white chulk on black cunstruction paper. " Similarly, Hevvett describes 

« ' 1 « t 4 • S » i . 1 i . . i i . , i . ^ ^ . V 4. ... t 1 ....... U 1 . i 



barely manageable problem is alluded to by Berkowitz, Haring, Hobbs and Long: 
that M teacher preparation and of special education leadership in education. The 

IfiLcU i.^M44£3L |, 4 M i *i I l.'i* and iic-^iJ^ l\j L spuulliv. i.;wliiputt5llU lea la a peiVaslvc 
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Teaching Learning In the Fi^schQoL 

Marion Blank, Columbui: Charles Merrill, 1B73. 324 pp= $4,95. Paperback. 
"Putting vsurds inU) thtj inuu.tht? ui babeh" luight havt; beeii the autititlv 
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structure of a teacher child Interaction* 

This Is a book aboui teaching complex language concepts to disadvantaged kids, 
althojigh the author of the book Is likely to take umbrage at this interpretation of her 
vvurK. iii^w4ivci Uic gwtti ul tilts prugiani and tte target pupulatluri are define J 
lt>wot.l^ lii^i this «iiv other reasonable SLaLeuieiit, is pw^aiblG While JjldiiK 
ath i»..vvi, ,J^, . ... ,t4k lies bee Iti a phiaec SulJi as 'al,© L i « 1 aUituJt: lU; uiti«= 
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number of Interpretations of child perform aiice. 

DifferenL audiancaa ar-d likaiy Lu furin idtily differytii upiniuns of thia 
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They Can Make Music, 

Philip Bailey, Fairlawn, NJ: Oxford LJniveriity Press, 1973. $5,95. Hardcover, 
\ 
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Reviewed by: Norma Canner, Lesley College Department of Expressive Therapies, 
Cambridge, Maisachusetts , Department of Child Studyj Tufts 
University, Auburndale, Massachusetta. 



Token Re Lnforcement Techniques : Classroom AppUcations for the Hard-tQ-Teach 

Child , "~ ~~~ 

M, Walker aiid In. K. Buckley, Kugene, Oreguri: E-B Preaa, 1974. 225 pp, 
$5 95. Paptfrbauk 



plamiiiig to help teachers prtjpare tor the inainsLreaniing of learning handicapped 
students . 
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Traijiing Retarded Babies and Prfe-Schuolers . 

Thomas F. Linde and Thuanelda Kopp. Springfield, mmoisi Chari^ Thomas, 
1973. 180 pp. $12 76. Hardcuver, 
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t they seem to waiit parents tu v^iew their bo^ik as a seuond Uv , Spock book, this 
one being the text on raising retarded cffijdrerif* 
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B!$IL j^jk-A!y^^^^ ynut\^l3raln-lnjnr fid Child or Your Brrtln-Daniiigcd. Montally 
RflM^eH^ M^fiWly Ppflnlpnt, Cnrf^irnl Pfll^^^ Flaccid. Rigid, 

|jLlt:fptfc> AuMPf lr, Athptoid, ttypnrnctlvc Ci>W ^ 

nWn fmman; curtlrm City, Nnw York: Doubladny/ 1974, 291 pp, $7*95, 



A]^hr^:tzh % nrf^nf^'> r'^ietfl In the CBllrnatlon of Incfdcnco of birth defcctB 
2- f^ii ir*n rAtrgorieF? Ruch m hrnln damage, ncuromuBCular disorders, 
r^teurai pslfij , m*^ luiinlif^r in a^rf?«^d to be uncunifortably high. If one 
/ 4^n;?^s Uia! A hAiuHf apprni ynungnfi^r docff not Hvu onjsolo* a handicapped 
e^^ff f r^^, hp thfMjghf nf an frRiding within a handicapped famllyi 

i ^^UiUrU hi^h incklcnct; and com oinlfflnt ccinfUctlng reports coneernlng 



I ^ T rr V^rr^^ fr^r ihin prirnniPtf^r f)f the populntlon. Home authoritative 

t0j 



c , !i liiMrr n Ir^ almost niandatcd* Such a reppurco ahould 

1 M : 1/1 til shp priTnary oairgivc'r of the child, the parent^^^ 

S -^^V 1. Ab^ul VtHir Urnin- j nj urt^c! ^^ Brain- 

T^:^r ]^ l. ^U'ntn]\\ Pf firirnt, rnrnbrnl Pnlhied, Bpnfltld. ^ 
- ^ A-'^^-tir, Athrinici^ Hypi^ractlve Child rovealH that It 

' ^ rr^q i f f h^indling tho birth and development of a 

■ '''^^ *r\r..- ;hr' mult fplic ity of clynfunctlon encountered 

. ■ ^ - r Ail ,.!^ s 1 ' rnifil ^^roHth and development* Thus 

* : : r i'-.-xt \*\r\v i hilu u< Hot *Uniply aberrant, but rather 

* 

z^i'.-.' ^^r% rh ;^!-irtit r-nr^ f>r uii'»rr nHMjnIitieMj which mayor 
i^^r T= ^ fr fi ^.f >ir^fn injury, Oomari maJ<cK It rather 

^ r^\'.:^TA i"An n.if^prrtiNi hy the average person, and 
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it Is the degree and location of the injury which m^ei the diffeTenoe. The author, 

however, overstatei hli point when he suggests that *lt ig extremely likely that 

' ^ * = ' \ ' 

we can count every human being as brain Injured^ at leait Imperceptibly*' (p* 230). 
A brief lesson is also delli^red by Doman concerning the manner in which dyafunctlon 
may result. It is noted that In Ofiany casep the cause.for the dysfunction residei within 
the central nervous system, and pure phygieal or pceupational therapy procedures will 
not correct the problem. However, in a subsequent discussion of the *^atterning - - 
procedures^ little mor^ than physical and occupational* therapy Is discussed. The 
explanation that either sensory or motor disruption may result in the observable 
disability Is made clear to the reader, and is generally described In easily under- 
stood terms. 

The use of certain vocabulary Is misleading/ For example, the term **feel" 
Is substituted for the more accurate term '^tbudh, fl^nd may have rendered a 
more emotional connotation rather than the tntended physical meahlhg. The term 
'^cybernetic locp'* receives repeated referral and may have intimated to the non- 
technical audience an actual rieurophysiologlcal connection. The author Justifiably 
and commendably refers to means of obtaining discipline of the child. He notes 
praise as the most desirable, and cpersion as least desirable, separated by a 
continuum of intermediate measures. Yes, indeed, the handicapped child, as the 
non handicapped child, must respond to the requirements of societyl It is also pointed 
out that the answer to many of the problems of the child reside with the parents. 
It is further made clear that almost no professional people talk to mothers, who are 
the source of vital information regarding their child. While using parents' in- 
volvement is again noteworthy, strict adherence to certain schedules prescrtbed by 

Doman may do more harm than good to the already handicapped family, 
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tt might be suggested that certain areas of discussion within the text ihould 
*have been presented in a somewhat tempered style. Repeatedly, alluilon Is made 
to four stages of development In all sensory and motor areas. These four stages, 
divided according to the "level of the brain" which controlled them are discussed 
under locomotion, and are reiterated in the areas of, hearing, vision^ taotillty, 
ad Infinitum, It Is not made clear that this Is the construct under which the author 
is operating, and may not be necessarily acceptable^ to othfer professionals or 
Institutions handling similar problems. While It is realized that one espouses his 
own particular school of thought, more care should b^exerclsed when directing 
InformWion of an extremely controversial nature to a non technical population 
which is vulnerable to charlatm tactics.- ■ / , 

Other misleading Btatements and concepts are rendered by the author. For 
example, constant referral Is made to the amount of stimulation which a ckild Is 
receiving In a particular sensory modality. While It Is true that frequencyi in- 
tensity, and duration of stimuli are controllable parameters, it is hot true that 
all children require extreme values of each. While the hard of hearing may re= 
quire greater Intensity of auditory stimuli, and certain visually impaired cannot 
perceive small objects, this is' far from covering the spectrum of disorders of 
sensation. Sensory "overloading" is also a tenable hypotheriF-, the reason for 
which explains why a child tunes out the envlro^iment. These alternatives are 
not presented to the reader, said ■■overstimulation" appears to be commodity of 
Qhoice, , 

The author also finds It his responsibility to reduce all areas of brain 
dysfunction t© three simple categories which consequently result^ three groups 
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• of children- deficient child, 'the pBychotic child, and the brain Injured 
child" fti. 224)* ^The reader is instructed that the deficient child *Nvas not In" 
tanded by the Good Lord or nature to have a good brain*' (p; 225), but are •'nice 
children". The psychotic child Kas an "improperly progranMned-* (p, 226) brain, . 
and the "brain- injured child" was intended by nature to have a good brain but had 
iomething happen at some time after the instant of conception that hurt that good 
brain (p, 226). The plethora of these termi ihtroducea by Domm, along with 
their misconceived eKplanatlbns does a great de^ more to mislead the reader ' 
than to inform him, to similar lights terms such as premature and post mature 
are referred to as children who were "simply not done" (p. 231), and "too done" 
(p, 232), respectively, Dom^ further suggests that 'Tatternlng in a sense la a 
sort of closed brain surgery" (p. 180), This is a completely inappropriate analogy 
to make to parents seeking a means of correcting what may be efB^entlally not. 
correctable. While functional ability may be increased in certain cases, 
patterning does not remove lesions of the brain. 

The danger here Is that certain procedures are presented to parents in such 
a lalssez-falre manner, and without precautions to their inappropriate use, that 
they may be Interpreted, in a cook book fashion, as preicrietlons for helping 
children^ no matter wl^at the problem. This feeling la encoui^aged and Is further 
reinforced by the broad spectrum ^tlblotic entitled, ' What to do About Your Brain- 
tojured Child, or Your Brain-Damaged > Mentrily Retarded. Mentally Deficient, 
. Cerebri Palsied, Spaitlc, Flaccid, Rigid, Epileptic, Autistic, Atheto id. Hyper- 
active Child, 

Reviewed by: Elite I, Barowiky, Department of Curriculum and Teaching, Graduate 
Program in Special Education, Hunter College, New York, New York 
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Who^s Minding the Children: The Htgtory and Politics of Day Care In America. 
Margaret O'Brien Stelnf els. New York: Slnion and Schuster, 1973, 281 pp. 
$8.95. Hardcover. ' ' 



Margaret O'Brien Stelnfels, an historian^ has provided a lively and easy- \ 
to-^read book on day care. It is based upon her extensive readings md visits to 
"thirty-five centers ^d ten to fifteen family day care homes In different parts 
of the country" (p, 91), The major strength of the book lies in the varle^ of 
conceptual categories she provides for understMding day care. 

Day care may be understood through examining the groups interested In 
it and their goals. Welfare reformers inside the gbvernment mid^out of it, early 
childhood educators, And women eoncemed with liberation, are the major groups 
pressing for day care. Over a period of time, wlthta each of 'these groups, at 
least three major attitudes toward day care can be discerned: day care as 
/patchwork" to shore up a failing family; day care as **realizatlon", to provide 
greater opportunities for self=development for mothers and chUdren; day care 
as "Utopia", part of a scheme for radical social reform. 

Day care may be understood through Its history. From Its origin In the 
early 19th^c©ntury, thrbugh Ibe rapid IndusfriallEatlon and urbanization of America, 
Ihe Influxes of immigrants and the wrenching poverty In the crowded clties^ — all 

these disrupted family li^^^d child rearing. In those days, day care operated 

\ 

as a service for faniilies whos^^others had to work, or otherwise could not 

take care of the children. ^% 

\ ■ ■ ■ = 

The early day nurseries took chlMren of all ages. As modern psychological 
concepts grew, and specialization and profess lonallzatlon in education rod In 
social work developed, the nature of the care and the target population were ' 
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adjusted to suit the needs of the profesilons, Ttte nursery achool teachers wanted 

ohlldren old enough to teach, while the Freudian oriented social workers Increasingly 

* -. • ' " ■- - 

looked upon, day care as part of a ayndrome of familial maladjusttnent, rather than 

^ , - ^ • > . .- ■ 

an aid to families wanting to improve their lives. 

By the end of the 1920 's, with the decrease In Immlgratiqn, with the decline 
in feminism, with the decline in interest in progressive reform, and with the , 
economlo ej^anslon of ttie tnid^EO'Sj day nurseries were generally neglected 
by their iqpper class pateonSj and by public funding. The d^resslon^years brought 
a resurgence of Interestp and federal and state ftinds were spent on day care centers 
which could supply jobs to teachers, nurses, clerks and others out of work. After 
the WPA progf&ms faded, the next great Impetus to the growth of day care centers 
was prodded by the t»ed for labor during World War II. With Federal and State 
funding, by July 1945, a million and a half children were in day qarei : 

After World War II, the Federal government ended its involvement ifl day care. 
This was 111-tlmed, for in fact, the labor force participation rates of women 
increased steadily folloMng World War IL In 1940, one in eight mothers worked, 
and by the end of the 60 ^s too in five worked. 

During the 60-s attitudes about day care began to change again. Among the 
reasons Steinfels cites is the renewed emphasis on early childhood learning; this 
has lent respectability, Justifieatloni and puipose to flie day care movement. The 
Women's Liberation movement, powered by the huge number of women in the 
labor force, has made day care one of its major goals. 

From the beginning, a variety of criticisms has been leveled against day 
care. It will loosen family ties, it will lessen toe parents* feeling of responsi- 
bility for chlldreti, it will encourage mothers to work, and thus depress male 
wages. Steinfels responds that the question is not whether America should have 
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day care; we already have^ It, jhe question is rather the quality of day care, 
we should have. She argues that suid6 mothers are working, since the concept 
of sex roles for both men and women is eh^glng and expanding, children will be 
better served by having much more md much' better day care than they now re- 
celve. She eoncludea her book with guidelines to help In the search for answers 
to the complex matter of day care, and she elands the concept by asking the 
reader to consider a variety of ways of car tag for children of all ages^ In addi- 
tion to famlly-arrangedj privately ftaanced methods* 

The book Is well worth reading for the overview of the history of day care 
from the beginnings to the^preserit tlme^ for the presentation of the variety of 
goals of day care, for the description of the political Issues involved in the Com- 
prehenslve Child Development Act and for the discussion of the relationship be^ 
tween day care and the family as ah initltMlon in^^^ 

Stelnfels' lengthy description of day care iervlces^ while tateresting and 
informative, is not as systematically presented as the ideas In the rest of the 
book. The title is somewhat of a misnomer. While the author provides Bji over- 
view of the history of day care, from Its beginnings^ the politics of the movement 
is chiefly confined to a description of the Nixon administration's handling of 
the Comprehensive Child Development Act, Such flaws are not serious, for 
Stelnfels covers a good deal of material in very good style. The book is well 
referenced^ and Includes an eKoellent, extensive bibliography. 

This work should be useful for mtroductory courses for day care profes- 
sionals and social workers. It plaoei the day care question into a larger 
perspective for people Interested in the question of new roles for women. Finally, 

ISl 



for a lay audience it provldea absorbingj thought provoking reading on a topic 
of importance to anyone who lives in a family, is InterQited in the family, or ii 
concerned with the future of bur society -s children. 

Reviewed by: Adeline Levlne, Department of Sociology, State University of 
New York at Buffalo, Buffalo, New York 
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windows on Russia: A Report of the '^^6d StateB-USSR Seminar on testruotlon of 
Handicapped Children. 

James J. Gallagher (Ed. Washington, D* : Government Printing Office, 1974, 
'll8pp, $1.60 P^erback. 

' . ■ I ^ ■ • / ; ^ 

On November 25^ 1972^ a delegation of America leaders In special education^ 

early childhood education^ and speech entered the Soviet Union for a whirlwind tour of 

faollities and programs serving jiandicapped children. What they found was a system " 

of programing which Is 'taatriarchal, authoritarian, tod communal" 3) Women 

constitute the vast majority of teachers, professors, and researchers (the Soviets call 

y ^ . - . ...... * . . 

disability related researchers "defectologlsts"), Jhrough a centralized educational 

system, several research and development policy m^ing bodies chart programs at 

the national levels including teaching and therapy methods, currloula, and texts for 

dissemination to local communities* ^J'he centralized tod seemingly unifo 

of the system is, however, mitigated by attention to regional need to accommodate 

materials to cultural experience as well as to language differences* The communal 

organization of services, another emphasis that emerged from the Americans' visit, 

has meant heavy reli^ce upon res Identic and (what we have come to call) segregated 

services* Only In early childhood programing can there be found a.sjpa.lffctot degree 

of special programing for htodlcapped children In typical settings. 

to view of our Americto preoccupation with questions of 'deinstitutionalization 

and malnstrfeamlng. It will surprise no one that during ceremonies which marked the 

Americans' departure from the Soviet Union, leaders within the tostitute of Defectolo^ 

suggested an openness to reevaluating sharing information on the integration/segregation 

queitlon: ^% we were to dlscusi this question, I would say that in the past we had. 

some ejqjerience with integrating hEUidicapped children into the normal schools and it 

1B3 . ' 
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was npt effective. This was In an earlier stagep the 1920/s and 30-s, Now we are In 
a new itage of educatipn and science, with new opportunities, so now we can return to 
this question to study what each country has that is useful" (p, vil). The Soviets also 
expressed oonBlderable interest In future collaboratioi^ md inquiry concerning issues 
of testing^ dl^noetlc naet^ode, and strategies for manual deaf education. 

Yet the truly exoiting content of Windows on RugBia conoerns not so much these 
Soviet responsea to lesues that have been controversial In America but rather those 
essential themes BnA components' whleh make Soviet special education md research 
different from our own* - 

What do we learn from "defectologists" in the Soviet Union? The tostltute of 
Defectology includes five main areas or categories for study and eduoatlon* Abnormal 
Chlldreni Visually^ tapaired- Children; totellectual Disorders r Audltorlally HMidicapped 
Children; and Speech Disorders, Sooi^ retardation and behavioral dlsturbmee exist 
neither as research nor education areas, apparentj^ because such concepts are 
■■inaompatlble with th6 ideological system of the Soviet Union, Some children have, 
however, been labelled ^yevelopmentdly backward, " a term applied to children with 
problems that we generally call learning disabilities. Further p the Soviets regard 
spelling and writing problems as speech related andj so, such matters are dealt with 
by the speech specialists. As the Soviets' term "defeetolo^" so clearly implies, the 
Bussian model assumes that all disabilities, including all recognized forms of 

J 

retardation j are organic^ly based, 

«_ _ - 

Research tends to follow a case study design, usually clialcal and often applied. 
The 'Americans report that whUe Soviet colleapies have cons irfer^le ei^ertlse m 
experimental design axid statistical methods, the bstitute of Defeotolo^ has not 
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emphasized these apprdaohes* It was foimd too that Soviet scholars are more interest-' 
%A in the equivalent of aompetency based testing as opposed to more global LQ, style 
assessments. This of oourse fits with the strong Soviet eommltment to continual 
engagement in curriculum deyeloptnent and thereby to translate research fihdii^s into 
practice. Thei theoi^ to practice theme has its origins ^in M 

Epldemlolo^ has not been a priority for- Soviet achqlars Emd, as a consequence, 
data are unavailable as to the Ineidence of disabilities. We do learn from thief report^^ 
however, that the goal for the end of the current five year aduoational plai (December 
1975) was to^ave 425* 000 children enrolled In special programs. That figure repres- 
jcnts 1% of all school age children. One would think that better Incidence data will be 
available In the near future, especially in view of the fact that all parents of newborn 
children take their babies to diagnostic centers polyclinics) sixteen times during the 
first year of life. U abnormalities are found, parents are offered the opportunity to 
enroll their children in special nursery and kindergarten programs, 'T>urlng the last 
preschool ^year the child is seen by the diagnostic team involving psychoneurologlsts, 
dafectologlsts, logopedists, and other appropriate physicians or specialists'* (p, 9), and 
may then be referred to a specif commission for spec lah programing and placement 
by the regional educational authority. 

Special curricula vary for each area of disability, but all have the common 
featiires that they relate direct^ to children's real life environments and attempt to 
Involve children through levels of development, play with objects, and dramatic role 
playing. Teacher training programs offer courses in these skUl areas, as well as 
otter libera ^s topics, including the study of Marxism and Leninism. Teacher 
training candidates must have had previous practical experience in teaching children, 
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and they receive regular opportunities for praotieum placement during their years In 
the University, - - i . , 

Windows oii Rus s la presents go many interesting revelations ^bout Soviet speoiai 
education that oiie , can. hardly resist the desire to further this investigatiota with 
additional investigation, perhaps first hmd. What, for example, are th6 Impliqations 
of the policy to prohibit school children's ^'social advancement" apart from academic 
accomplishment? Is the Soviet economic and political system particularly adaptable 
to the policy of paying disabled adults equal wages ppr mmufacturing work? These 

' \ ^ ^' ' ' ' M ■"" 

and many other questions itUl deserve our attend . 

^ H one can find ajay f erious criticism with th|s illuminating report, based on an 
admittedly brief visit to Russia, it ts that we are afforded too little insight into the 
delegation's personal experiences. A^^anyone who has examined crosscultural issues 
first hand. will know, one often learns the most about a society and its policies md 
practices from those incidents where a question seems strai^ely irrelevant to the 
visiting or host group, from particularly iiumorous events, from es^erlences at 
informal meetings with ordinary citizens of another country, and from popular media 
accounts. Only the fin^ chapter of Windows on Russia makes explicit reference to a 
personal perspective on the trip. And here we gain some insights into the concerns 
of people with 4iBabilities, Here we see that the hlBtory of Soviet development over 
the past forty years haa not given priority to reBearoh hito children with disunities 
until recently. And^here we learn that most citizens know little about disabilities. Yet 
one is left with additional and essential questions* that might emerge from a more per- 
sonal, dultur^ly oriented investigation. How do the Soviets ejqplain the predommmce 
of women in special education and research? How does Marxist ideolo^ influence the 
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field of speeM edtioatlon md research? How do students condeptualiz% the relationship 
of ideology p research, mid teacher ? Soviet society has created a competitive educa- 
tionaj system that emphasizes personal e&cellence, fespeel^ly in scieritiflc fields^ wfe^t 
impact hasl this had on the value placed by edudators and citizens on persons wfio eannot 
or hav/e not eKcelled Intellectually? Is social cooperation apowerfid enough soeial 
value In the Soviet Union to make normaliEatlon and Integration tn future years a logical 
course of developm^t? 

These are Just a few questions that emerge from reading Wtodows on Russia . 
It is as If we have given our curiosity Just a quick taste through this whirlwind visit, 
and ha^ opened up a panorama of scientific, cultural, and politick. questions to be 
aiiswei^ed, it Is hoped, through continued Soviet-AmerlcMi eKphanges.^ To all who have 
a conoeriiJfOF International perspectives and practices in the field of exceptionality, 
Windows on Russia provides impetus for curioeity and reflection upon lour own 
culture, its policies, and Its practiced. ' I 

Reviewed by: Douglas P. BUden, The Center on Human Policy, Division of fecial 

Education and Rehabilitation, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
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